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CHAPTER  I.  ’ 


THE  FIGHT  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 


* 


Crack !  Crack  !  Cra-a-a-ek — crack  ! 

Then  the  war-whoop  of  a  hundred  Sioux  Indians  broke 
ut  on  the  still  morning  air. 

A  troop  of  United  States  cavalry  had  been  attacked  in 
l  amp  by  a  band  of  Sioux  on  the  war-path. 

1*  It  was  just  before  the  break  of  day,  the  time  an  Indian 
renerally  chooses-  to  make  an  attack,  and  it  might  have  been 
?ry  disastrous  to  the  troopers  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ct  that  one  of  the  pickets  had  almost  walked  over  a  creep- 
ag  redskin,  who  had  been  sent  close  to  the  camp  to  find  how 
t  was  situated. 

The  picket  did  not  let  the  creeping  Indian  know  that  he 
had  seen  him,  but  when  he  had  allowed  him  to  get  past  he 
j.urrb-rl  *nto  camp  and  aroused  his  companions. 

Wit!  remarkable  quickness  the*rcaptain  of  the  troopers 
'» gof  them  in  readiness  to  mow  the  red  fiends  down  when  they 
I  -prang  forward  to  make  the  attack.  » 


*  J*  pretty  dark,  but  the  watching  boys  in  blue  soon  saw 
?;dl  prairie  gra--  waving,  and  as  there  was  not  a  breath 
r  a  r  -tirring,  they  knew  what  caused  it. 

I  The  order  wa-  pa  -  -ed  for  them  to  make  ready  to  fire  at  the 

r  ring  gra«L 

f  '-eomR  labr,  when  the  semi-circle  of  sneaking 


redskins  were  closing  in  upon  the  camp,  the  order  came  to 
fire. 


n 

is 


The  Indians  had  been  surprised,  and  uttering  their  war- 
whoop,  they  beat  a  quick  retreat. 

Though  not  one  of  their  ugly  face**  had  beeiuseen  by  the  e 
troopers,  the  volley  had  left  half  a  dozen  of  them  dead  and  ». 
dying  on  the  field. 

But  the  fighting  had  scarcely  begun;  every  man  of  the  il 
troop  knew  that. 

Indians  generally  put  up  a  sneaking,  cowardly  fight,  and  e 
they  would  soon  show  their  hand. 

There  were  only  sixty-one  of  the  boys  in  blue  left  in  the 
company. 

The  others  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Sioux  that  " 
morning,  and  were  returning  to  their  headquarters  at  Fort 
Pierre. 

They  had  been  following  the  course  of  the  Bad  River, 
and  were  now  on  the  open  prairie  forty  miles  distant  from 
the  foothills  of  the  famous  ridge  known  as  the  Black  Hills, 
in  the  southern  part  of  which  was  situated  the  hustling 
mining  town  known  as  Weston. 

Some  of  the  troops  were  wounded,  loo,  and  now  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  again  so  soon  was  enough  to  worry  the  tired  men. 

But  they  were  nervy  men,  tried  and  true,  though  some  of 
them  were  mere  boys. 
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At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Indians  and  bad  whites 
were  as  thick  na  bet*  in  the  then  territory  of  Dakota. 

Gold  seekers  well1  pushing  their  way  to  the  Black  Hills, 
though  the  first  great  rush  was  over. 

Old  Sitting  Bull,  the  wily  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation,  was 
hidden  in  the  hills,  where  he  had  been  since  he  had  trapped 
and  massacred  the  gtallant  band  led  by  General  Custer. 

Though  Sitting  Riull  kept  well  under  cover,  he  repeatedly 
sent  out  roving  bandls  to  war  on  the  whites. 

Sometimes  things  would  move  in  a  peaceful  vein  for  as 
long  as  three  months,  and  then  the  Indians  would  break  out 
afresh. 

On  these  occasions;  many  settlers  were  slain  and  scalped 
bv  the  red  demons  before  the  soldiers  could  get  to  their 
relief. 

Captain  Banks  anil  his  brave  troopers  had  been  away 
from  the  fort  for  neftxrly  three  weeks. 

In  two  more  days  they  hoped  to  get  back,  or  had  hoped, 
for  now  that  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  there  was  no  tolling  what  might  happen. 

.  It  might  be  that  they  would  never  get  back,  and  to  some  of 
them  this  was  certainly  so. 

“Steady,  boys!”  was  the  cheering  remark  of  Captain 
Banks.  “Keep  cool,  ajid  don’t  waste  too  many  shots.  If  we 
can  hold  them  off  till  daylight  we  will  soon  make  them  wish 
thev  had  let  us  alone.” 

v 

Such  talk  as  this  w.as  bound  to  do  the  weary  troopers  a 
whole  lot  of  good,  and  they  gave  a  cheer  for  their  brave  cap¬ 
tain. 

The  Indians,  who  hail  drawn  back  to  a  safe  distance,  must 
have  took  this  for  a  veil  of  defiance,  for  they  very  quickly 
answered  it  with  their  blood-curdling  cries. 

Obeying  the  command  of  their  leader,  the  troopers  sad¬ 
dled  and  bridled  their  horses  and  then  forced  the  well- 
trained  animals  to  lie  doom  beside  them. 

If  it  came  to  the  wors-t,  they  would  mount  and  charge  the 
enemy. 

In  a  fair  fight  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in  scatter¬ 
ing  the  Sioux  warriors  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Five,  ten  minutes  passjed. 

Then  again  the  tall  prairie  grass  could  be  seen  moving, 
this  time  all  around  them. 

“They  are  trying  to  hem  us  in  on  all  sides,”  muttered 
Captain  Banks.  “Well,  more  than  one  red  demon  will 
never  see  daylight  this  morning,  though  it  is  not  far  off,  at 

that.” 

The  order  then  went  ajound  for  the  men  to  wait  until 
the  captain  discharged  his  revolver,  and  then  to  start,  in  and 
do  their  level  best. 

I  hey  had  to  use  tactic*  that  best  suited  the  occasion. 


Closer  and  closer  the  cordon  of  red-kins  griw. 

Many  of  the  troopers  were  getting  nervous,  thinking  thj 

captain  was  waiting  too  long. 

But  he  knew  his  business  perfectly. 


His  men  could  better  make  targets  of  the  foe  if  they  coul 
see  them. 

The  red  demons  would  certainly  spring  to  their  feet  and. 
make  a  charge  pretty  soon,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  such  ac¬ 
tion  on  their  part  Captain  Banks  would  discharge  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Another  five  minutes  passed,  though  it  seemed  an  age 
to  the  anxious  men  who  were  waiting. 

Faint  streaks  of  gray  were  beginning  to  show  in  the  Easy 
the  sure  signs  of  quickly  approaching  day. 

The  stillness  was  appalling,  too.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  occasional  chirrup  of  a  cricket,  or  the  discordant 
voice  of  a  prairie  dog  in  the  distance. 

The  tall  grass  had  ceased  to  move,  showing  only  too  well 
that  the  Indians  were  but  waiting  for  the  word  to  begin  their 
fiendish  wqrk. 

Suddenly  from  the  grass  nearly  a  hundred  dark  formsY 
arose. 

•  | 

Then  a  wild  yell,  such  as  only  a  band  of  savage  Indians  - , 
can  make,  split  the  air. 

Captain  Banks  pressed  the  trigger  of  his  revolver  the  very’  W 
instant  the  yell  started,  and  it  was  heard  by  every  man' 


5 


under  his  command. 

The  new  repeating  rifles  the  troopers  had  been  lately 
equipped  with  belched  forth  stream's  of  fire,  hut  the  Indians  i 


{ 


came  right  on. 


Again  a  terrible  volley  was  fired,  and  then  there  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  furious  battle  of  firearms. 

The  Indians  were  fairlv  well  armed  with  breech-loading 

«/ 

carbines,’  and  they  kept  discharging  them  as  fast  as  they 
could  shove  in  the  cartridges. 

The  ringing  orders  of  the  officers  could  occasionally  b< 
heard  above  the  fierce  yells  of  the  demons  and  the  reports 
of  the  firearms. 

The  captain  saw  that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to 
mount  and  charge  through  the  lines,  and  he  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders. 

The  men  were  under  good  discipline,  and  they  moved 
quickly. 

Up  sprang  their  horses  and  away  dashed  the  gallant  blue 
coats  right  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  their  foes.  ■ 

The  crack,  crack  of  their  death-dealing  revolvers  spoke 
they  dashed  away,  and  the  life-blood  of  more  than  one  Sioux 
was  soaked  up  hv  the  soil  of  the  prairie. 

Across  the  boundless  waste  (he  troopers  rode.  In  vine  fui 
a  dozen  of  their  number  dead  and  dvinjr  behind  them. 
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But  it  could  not  be  helped.  There  was  no  time  for  senti-  j 
mem  now,  and  they  could  not  prevent  the  scalps  of  the 
slain  from  being  worn  in  the  belts  of  the  red  warriors. 

The  charge  must  have  been  rather,  unexpected  to  the 
Indian-i,  for  they  did  not  fire  until  the  brave  band  of  whites 
were  well  away  from  them. 

Captain  Banks  knew  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  a  very 
few  minutes  before  the  yelling  horde  would  mount  their 
horses  and  be  after  them  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  captain  had  no  intentions  of  getting  away  from  them. 
He  simply  wanted  to  retreat  until  it  was  light  enough  to 
see. 

The  retreat  was  made  in  a  direction  just  opposite  to  the 
way  they  had  been  traveling,  but  there  was  no  help  for  this. 

‘‘Beggars  should  not  be  choosers,”  is  a  time-honored  say¬ 
ing,  and  it  hits  this  case  exactly. 

The  troop^s  had  not  covered  a  mile  when  they  heard 
their  enemies  after  them  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  it  was  growing  lighter  all  the  while,  and  there  was  a 
grim  smile  of  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  Captain  Banks. 

He  felt  that  they  had  a  show  to  w'in  tha.  fight  now. 

“We  are  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  foothills,  boys,” 
he  said.  “But  it  can’t  be  helped.  I  can  faintly  see  a  small 
bunch  of  timber  there  on  the  river  bank.  We  will  make  for 
that  and  then  turn  on  them  and  give  them  fits.” 

A  cheer  was  the  answer  from  the  men,  which  showed  the 
confidence  they  placed  in  their  leader. 

The  timber  could  now  be  seen  by  all  hands,  and  with  re¬ 
newed  hope,  the  men  urged  their  horses  forward. 

It  seemed  that  the  Indians  were  gaining  slightly  upon 
them,  or  some  of  .them,  rather,  but  the  spot  they  meant  to 
make  their  stand  upon  was  now  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

Occasionally  a  spent  bullet  would  fall  close  to  them,  but 
no  answering  shots  were  made. 

They  were  going  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  time  it 
would  be  apt  to  do  the  most  good. 

On  thundered  the  horses,  and  closer  and  closer  the  timber 
became. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  more  they  wrere  safely  ’  within 

it3  shelter. 

The  river  bank  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  and 
if  it  became  necessary  they  could  ford  it  and  ride  off  on  the 
other  side. 

Some  storm  not  long  before  had  caused  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  trees  to  fall,  and  Captain  Banks  picked  this  out  for 
a  sort  of  breastworks. 

At  Y ...  oH'  r  ?h'-  men  dismounted  and  caused  their  horses 
if,  he  down,  no  they  would  be  better  protected  from  the  bul- 


t 

Half  a  minute  later  a  few  straggling  bullets  began  to  ft 
come  that  way.  :-: 

They  did  no  harm,  however,  aaid  the  men  got  ready  to,re 
fire. 

When  the  Indians  were  within  three  hundred  yards  theyi’t 
began  riding  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  timber,  hanging 
down  upon  the  sides  of  their  ponies  they  rode,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  bullets  of  the  troopers.  to 

Every  minute  or  so  some  venturesome  fellow  would  makeie 
a  swoop  a  little  nearer  and  fire  a  shot  under  his  horse’s  neck'd 
or  belly.  .  n 

The  captain  had  some  very  good  shots  in  his  command,  a 
and  he  ordered  them  to  pick  off  these  particular  redskins:, 
as  fast,  as  they  got  the  opportunity.  e 

The  consequence  was  that  in  liess  than  five  minutes  two- 
of  the  Indians  fell  to  rise  no  more.  a 

They  soon  became  more  wary,  and  presently  they  drew? 
back  and  held  a  consultation.  3 

The  result  was  that  they  suddcmly  started  forward  in  thei 
shape  of  a  fan,  evidently  bent  on  annihilating  the  whites  in 
one  swoop. 

“Get  ready,  boys,”  cried  Captaun  Banks.  “We  must  not' 
let  them  reach  the  timber.”  % 

On  came  the  band  of  red  fiends,  yelling  themselves  hoarse 
and  firing  as  they  came. 

Some  of  them  possessed  themselrves  of  the  rifles  the  fallen 
troopers  had  owned,  and  they  were  firing  them  in  a  reckless 
manner. 

When  they  were  within  two  hundred  yards  the  captain 
gave  the  command  to  begin  firing,  and  not  to  stop  till  the 
red  fiends  beat  a  retreat,  or  the  magazines  of  their  rifles  be¬ 
came  empty. 

Nearly  fifty  rifles  belched  forf.li  a  storm  of  leaden  hail 
then,  the  reports  blending  almost  into  one. 

The  result  was  eight  more  empty  saddles,  but  still  the 
Indians  came,  their  yells  growing  none  the  less. 

Again  a  volley  was  fired. 

This  had  the  effect  the  captain  thought  it  would. 

The  redskins  could  not  stand  that  galling  fire,  and  they 
drew  back  in  great  disorder. 

They  got  another  volley  as  they  turned,  and  that  started 
them  a  trifle  faster  in  their  attem  pt  to  get  out  of  range. 

The  troopers  gave  an  exultant  cheer,  and  many  of  them  1 
were  for  following  the  foe  and  making  tho  victory  decisive, 
but  their  leader  said  no. 

But  just  when  they  thought  vkrtory  was  surely  theirs  the 
captain  and  his-men  heard  the  Sionix  warcry  off  to  the  left. 

Looking  in  that  direction  they  saw  a  band  of  at  lead  a 
hundred  Indians  coming  to  the  luplp  of  those  who  had  li»***n 
forced  to  retreat. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

The  red  sun  was  just  showing  above  the  eastern  horizon 
as  the  band  of  Sioux  made  their  appearance  and  came  gal¬ 
loping  swiftly  to  the  assistance  oi“  those  who  had  been  forced 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

A  shade  of  pallor  crossed  the  face  of  Captain  Banks  as  he 
saw  the  new  danger  that  had  so  suddenly  com£  upon  them. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  bravefy,  “we  are  in  for  it  to-day.  We 
must*  ford  the  river  and.  depend  upon  the  speed  of  our 
horses.  This  is  our  only  chance  now.” 

There  was  not  one  mam  in  the  party  who  did  not  believe 


And  so  the  exciting  race  continued,  until  at  length  th<* 
fifth  mile  was  passed. 

And  the  yelling  band  of  red  demons  was  less  than  half 
a  mile  behind  them.. 

A  bullet  from  a  carbine  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Indians 
suddenly  hit  the  horse  ridden  by  the  captain,  and  down  went 
the  animal,  throwing  its  rider  headlong  to  the  ground. 

The  troopers  at  once  came  to  a  halt. 

They  were  not  the  ones  to  desert  their  leader. 

One  of  the  lightest  men  in  the  party  quickly  turned  his 
horse  over  to  him,  and  then  got  on  behind  a  comrade  who 
was  riding  a  powerful  horse. 

But  this  necessitated  considerable  delay,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  off  again  the  copper-hued  fiends  had  made  a  big 


this. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  for  them  to  try  to  beat  off  such 
numbers  as  would  soon  be  upon  them  if  they  stayed  there  in 
the  timber. 

“Mount  and  away!”  cried  the  captain,  and  the  next 
minute  they  were  in  the  saddle  and  making  for  the  river, 
which  flowed  along  sluggishly  at  that  point. 

Boldly  the  horses  plunged  into  the  stream  and  made  the 
other  side  in  safety. 

It  was  now  going  to  be  a  race  across  the  boundless  prairie. 

The  troopers  got  a  good  half  a  mile  start  before  the 
united  forces  of  the  Sioux  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit. 

The  majority  of  their  horses  were  good  ones,  but  they 
well  knew  the  dogged  tenacity  of  an  Indian  pony. 

If  the  animals  the  Sioux  rode  were  anything  like  fresh 
it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  troopers  would 
be  overtaken. 

The  men  were  hungry;-  and  tired  when  the  race  across 
the  broad  plain  began,  but  they  struck  in  nobly,  well  know¬ 
ing  what  they  had  to  depend  upon. 

There  was  no  time  to  even  think  about  breakfast  now. 

When  the  first  mile  had  been  covered,  Captain  Banks 
saw  that  they  had  held  their  own,  and  ho  quickly  told  his 
men  that  such  was  the  case. 

This  sufficed  to  give  a  hopeful  aspect  to  all  hands. 

But.  at  the  end  of  the  second  mile  the  captain  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  red  men  were  gaining 
slightly. 

“Their  horse9  are  freah,”  he  muttered.  “Well,  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  ;  we  can  do  no  better.” 

That  was  the  only  way  to  look  at  it,  from  his  point  of 


view. 

When  the  third  mile  load  been  covered,  the  Indians  were 
a  little  Ie>4  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  behind  them. 

Their  exultant  yells  could  be  heard  quite  plainly,  and 
the  trooper*  moved  linen  jily  in  the  saddle. 


gain. 

Shots  were  now  being  fired  at  them  thick  and  fast,  and 
the  troopers  were  forced  to  answer. 

They  were  trained  to  shoot  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  number  of  saddles  were  emptied. 

But  this  failed  to  check  the  pursuing  horde  the  lea>t  bit ; 
if  anything,  they  came  on  all  the  faster. 

“Boys,  we  had  better  make  a  stand  for  it,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “We  may  be  able  to  drive  them  off  by  making  every 
shot  tell.” 

A  shout  of  approval  went  up,  so  the  order  was  then  given 
to  halt  and  dismount. 

The  movement  was  executed  very  quickly,  and  just  as  they 
were  about  to  fire  a  vollev  at  the  Indians,  who  were  now 
riding  back  and  forth  in  front  of  them  and  firing  occasional 
shots,  they  suddenly  heard  a  faint  cheer  off  to  the  left. 

A  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  the  frame  of  Captain  Banks 
when  he  heard  that  shout,  for  he  recognized  it  as  coming 
from  white  men. 

lie  looked  that  way  and  saw  a  score  or  more  of  plainsmen 
riding  toward  them  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

“Help  is  at  hand,  boys!”  he  cried,  in  a  ringing  voice. 
“Now,  then,  give  it  to  the  redskins!  We  will  soon  have 
them  fleeing  in  every  direction  !” 

The  men  turned  long  enough  to  look  where  his  index  fin- 
ger  pointed,  and  then  they  became  imbued  with  new  life. 

The  rapidly  approaching  horsemen  were  whooping  and 
yelling  defiance  to  the  Indians,  who  were  now  riding  about 
and  forming  a  feemi-circle  about  the  troopers. 

Their  chief  in  gorgeous  array  was  riding  about  on  his 
Pon.Y>  giving  his  orders,  when  a  rifle  shot  rang  out  in  the 
distance,  and  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  tumbled  from  the 
saddle. 

“That  was  the  best  shot  I  ever  saw,”  thought  Captain 
Banks.  “Tf  there  an1  many  like  the  man  who  tired  it  in 

ft 

that  band,  there  will  be  lots  of  the  reds  who  will  never  get 
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a\n\v  alive.  It  was  no  chance  shot,  either.  Of  that  1  am 
sure,  for  the  chief  was  not  with  the  bunch,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  singled  out.  1  have  tired  at  him  three  times  myself, 
and  missed  each  time.” 

Crack !  Crack  1  Cracketv-crack ! ! 

•i 

The  plainsmen  were  flanking  the  Indians  on  their  right, 
and  the  volley  that  they  poured  into  them  did  terrible  exe¬ 
cution. 

Things  had  remained  at  a  standstill  with  the  troopers 
for  the  past  few  seconds,  but  the  captain  now  gave  the  order 

to  fire. 

They  did  so,  and  then  all  further  advance  from  the  In¬ 
dians  was  stopped. 

“Mount!”  cried  the  captain. 

The  men  obeyed,  all  but  the  one  who  had  no  horse. 

But  as  his  companions  charged  upon  the  foe,  he  ran  out 

* 

and  caught  one  of  the  Indian  ponies. 

There  was  no  saddle  upon  it,  but  this  made  no  difference 
then,  and  he  soon  joined  his  fellows  and  assisted  in  making 
the  rout  that  was  in  progress. 

The  horsemen  who  had  reached  the  scene  at  such  an  op¬ 
portune  moment  plunged  recklessly  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight. 

They  were  under  great  discipline,  too,  for  they  obeyed 
ever\*  command  that  came  from  the  lips  of  their  leader,  a 
strikingly  handsome  young  fellow  with  flowing  chestnut 
hair. 

The  maneuvers  they  .made  were  really  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  and  Captain  Banks  could  not  help  nodding  approv¬ 
ingly.  \ 

The  Indians  had  now  “turned  tail  to,”  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  after  pursuing  them  for  half  a  mile,  the  plainsmen 
came  galloping  over  and  joined  the  troopers. 

As  the  sorrel  stallion  of  the  handsome  young  leader  came 
to  a  halt  ODe  of  the  troopers  cried  out  in  great  excitement : 

“Why,  captain,  it  is  Young  Wild  West!  No  wonder  the 
a^ioux  were  forced  to  give  up  the  fight !” 

At  this  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  boys  in  blue,  for  nearly 
every  one  of  them  had  heard  of  Young  Wild  West,  who  bore 
the  nicknames,  “Prince  of  the  Saddle,”  “Champion  Dead- 

Shot  of  the  West,”  “Boss  Town  Boomer,”  and  several  others 

* 

of  the  same  .sort. 

“Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  reception,”  said 
th"  boy— for  boy  he  was,  not  yet  being  out  of  his  teens.  “I 
nrn  very  gl^!  that  we  were  able  to  get  hero  in  time.” 

At  thi -  Captain  Banks  rode  up  to  him,  and  putting  out 
hi-  hand,  exclaim^  fen^ntly: 

“Cod  bh -s  you,  Young  Wild  West.  No  one  but  you 
fit\M  have  put  that  gang  of  red  fiends  to  flight  so  quickly. 
I  hire  ofn  n  h'- vd  of  you,  and  1  assure  you  that  there  is  no 


person  living  that  1  would  prefer  to  shake  hands  with  more 
than  you.” 

“Shake!”  was  the  reply.  “But  don't  flatter  me;  I  don’t 
like  it.” 

“  1  am  not  flattering  yon ;  believe  me  when  I  say  it.” 

“  Oh,  all  right,  then.  You  see,  I  have  a  way  of  trying  to 
help  my  fellow  creatures  at  every  chance  I  get,  and  if  the 
chance  comes  pretty  often  it  is  all  the  better.  We  heard 
that  the  Sioux  were  trying  to  run  things  their  way  over  in 
this  section,  so  we  came  out  from  Weston  to  look  after  a 
wagon  train  that  is  due  at  our  town  some  time  this  week. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends  and  partners  in  the 
Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Company  over  in  Wes¬ 
ton.  This  is  Jim  Dart,  this  fellow  is  Cheyenne  Charlie,  a 
former  government  scout,  and  the  others  lined  up  here  are 
Jack  Robedee,  Lively  Rick,  Sam  Murdock  and  Dove-Eye 
Dave.  The  rest  are  all  friends  from  Weston,  good  men 
who  know  how  to  handle  a  shooter.” 

! 

“I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,”  replied  the 
captain,  with  great  earnestness.  “j\Iy  name  is  Luther 
Banks — Captain  Banks,  if  you  please.  We  were  sent  out 
from  the  fort  to  drive  the  prowling  bands  of  Indians  away 
from  the  various  settlements  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  two  other  companies 
before  we  got  as  far  as  here.  If  you  had  not  come  along 
just  as  you  did,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  none  of  us  would 
have  reached  Fort  Pierre  alive.” 

“We  are  just  as  glad  that  we  got  here  in  time  as  you  are,” 
said  Young  Wild  West.  “We  all  have  strong  reasons  to 
fight  and  put  Indians  out  of  the  way.  I  have  them  to  blame 
for  murdering  my  father  and  mother  when  I  was  an  infant. 
I  was  not  old  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  my  own  name  when  I 
was  found  by  just  such  a  company  of  cavalrymen  as  you  are. 
I  was  given  the  name  of  Young  Wild  West,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  live  up  to  the  name,  and  am  well  satisfied  with 
it.” 

“I  have  often  heard  you  spoken  of  over  at  the  fort,  and 
have  listened  to  considerable  of  your  history  that  has  been 
told  by  our  scouts.  I  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee.  They  both  have  come 
in  for  lots  of  praise.” 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Charlie  and  Jack  to  make  their 
bow,  and  they  did  so  smilingly. 

Words  of  praise  did  them  no  harm,  nor  good,  either,  for 
that  blatter. 

i 

Wild  and  the  captain  then  held  a  consultation  privately, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  few  minutes  later  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  daring  men  joined  together  and  rode  off  to  the 
northwest. 

Young  Wild  West  seemed  a  little  worried  about  tin 
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Broiled  perch,  antelope  steaks  and  coffee  were  good 
enough. 

The  only  thing  that  was  missing  was  the  bread. 

Breakfast  over,  they  concluded  to  take  a  rest  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  strike  out  for  the  trail  the  expected  wagon 
train  would  be  apt  to  follow. 

The  time  passed  quickly  enough  to  the  tired  troopers, 
and  just  as  the  order  had  been  given  for  them  to  get  ready  to 
mount,  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  had  been  doing  a  little  scout¬ 
ing  on  his  own  hook,  came  galloping  into  camp  with  the 
news  that  he  had  sighted  the  wagon  train  off  to  the  south. 

“They  are  moving  rather  lively,”  said-lie.  ‘‘It  strikes  me 
that  the  Indians  are  after  them.” 

“Just  as  like  as  not,”  spoke  up  Wild.  “The  two  bands  we 
routed,  most  likely.” 

“We  will  start  out  and  join  them  at  once!”  exclaimed 
Captain  Banks.*  “To  horse,  men  !” 

Young  Wild  West’s  band  was  just  as  quick  at  mounting 
as  the  troopers  were,  and  the  next  minute  they  were  gallop¬ 
ing  over  the  prairie,  with  Cheyenne  Charlie  leading  the  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 


wild  gets  into  trouble. 


wagon  train  that  was  on  its  way  to  Weston,  and  when 
he  had  spoken  to  Captain  Banks  of  his  fears  the  captain  had 
volunteered  to  go  with  him  and  escort  the  train  into  Weston. 

He  had  been  ordered  out  upon  the  prairie  to  do  just  such 
work  as  that,  and  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  help  the  brave 
band  that  had  surely  saved  the  lives  of  him  and  his  men. 

Fortunately  only  two  of  the  troopers  had  been  wounded, 
and  these  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  mere  scratches. 

But  their  loss  in  killed  had  been  pretty  heavy. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun  showed  the  glimmer 
of  the  waters  of  the  Bad  River  in  the  distance. 

A  bunch  of  timber  of  several  acres  in  extent  could  be  seen, 
too,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Young  Wild  West  they  headed 
toward  it. 

Neither  party  had  breakfasted  yet,  and  the  men  were 
pretty  hungry  in  consequence. 

They  rode  along  at  an  easy  gait,  and  the  timber  was  soon 
reached. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  small  herd  of  antelopes  was 
started,  and  four  of  them  were  brought  down  in  very  short 
order. 

The  slain  animals  were  promptly  bled  and  dressed  and  the 
men  gathered  faggots  and  built  fires. 

The  troopers  had  coffee,  sugar  and  salt  in  their  knapsacks, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  get  something  to  eat. 

Under  some  conditions  thev  would  not  have  cared  to  eat 

J 

meat  that  had  just  been  killed,  but  it  was  different  now. 

They  were  hungry. 

That  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Old  Sam  Murdock  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
antelope  steaks  for  his  breakfast. 

He  always  carried  fishing  tackle  in  his  saddle-bags,  as  did 
a  great  many  of  his  companions,  and  he  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  fishing  while  the  troopers  were  starting  the  fires 
to  make  their  coffee  and  broil  the  freshly  killed  meat. 

The  old  man  had  succeeded  in  landing  three  fine  perch 
when  Jack  Robedee  came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
began  to  fish  also. 

There  were  lots  of  fish  there,  and  they  seemed  to  be  just 
hungry  for  the  worms  the  two  had  dug  for  bait. 

The  result  was  that  in  fifteen  minutes  they  had  made  a 
wonderful  catch. 

Tfien  others  started  in — those  who  were  willing  to  wait 
awhile  for  their  breakfast. 

\  oung  Wild  West  and  Captain  Banks  saw  what  was  going 
on,  and  they  decided  to  be  among  the  ones  to  wait. 

U  was  just  an  hour  from  the  time  that  they  went  into 
e-UTip  tli.it  they  sat  down  to  about  ns  good  a  breakfast  as  one 
eould  expect  to  get  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


The  troopers  and  Young  Wild  West  and  his  men  went 
galloping  over  the  prairie  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  Cheyenne  Charlie  pointed  out 
llie  wagon  train. 

W  hen  he  said  that  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry  he  was 
right. . 

There  were  about  a  dozen  wragons  in  the  train,  all  of  the 
schooner  type,  and  the  oxen  hitdied  to  them  were  being 
forced  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

There  were  probably  thirty  men  on  horseback,  and  the* 
rode  along  behind  the  wagons  as  though  to  protect  them.  \ 

And  this  was  exactly  what  they  were  doing,  for  about  hall 
a  mile  behind  them  a  band  of  Indians  could  be  seen  chasing 
them. 

The  distance  was  so  great  that  our  friends  could  just 
distinguish  the  redskins,  and  that  was  all. 

They  realized  that  they  must  put  on  more  speed  if  they 
wished  to  reach  the  train  in  time  to  prevent  the  Indians 
from  wiping  it  out. 

“Forward!”  cried  Young  Wild  West. 

“Forward!”  echoed  Captain  Banks. 

Then  the  race  to  reach  the  train  began 

The  redskins  had  a  good  start,  but  it  was  probable  that  * 
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they  would  draw  oil  when  they  saw  our  friends  coming  to 
the  rescue. 

“  It  is  the  same  lot  we  scattered  this  morning/’  said  Wild. 
“There  are  over  two  hundred  of  them,  and  if  they  got  at 
that  train  they  would  be  certain  to  wipe  it  out.  Once  more 
1  am  on  time,  captain.” 

“That  is  right,”  was  the  reply,  and  then  the  brave  leader 
of  tile  troopers  nodded  admiringly  at  the  perfect  specimen 
of  young  manhood  who  was  riding  at  his  side. 

Sixteen  abreast,  the  men  dashed  toward  the  hurrying 

train,  the  men  from  Weston  on  the  right,  the  troopers  on  the 
w + 

lv  it.. 

The  Indians  were  now  getting  dangerously  near  their  in¬ 
tended  victims,  and  already  shots  were  being  exchanged. 

As  vet  neither  the  trainmen  nor  the  redskins  had  seen  our 

V 

friends.  Wild  could  tell  this  by  their  actions 

But  in  less  than  a  minute  later  they  did. 

They  could  hear  the  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  emi¬ 
grants. 

The  blood-thirsty  redmen,  instead  of  turning  and  fleeing, 
pressed  forward  all  the  faster. 

They  seemed  bent  on  killing  the  innocent  people  who  had 
ventured  to  cross  the  boundless  waste  of  land. 

But  the  men  in  charge  of  the  train  proved  to  be  good 
fighters.  * 

They  did  not  flee  in  wild  disorder,  but  kept  between  their 
blood-thirsty  foes  and  the  wagons  and  returned  the  fire  with 
interest,  making  almost  every  shot  count  for  something. 

&  Young  Wild  West  was  still  a  long  distance  from  them, 
and  Captain  Banks  was  surprised  when  he  saw  him  raise 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  while  riding  at  full  speed. 

As  the  report  rang  out  the  captain  noticed  that  one  of  the 
foremost  Indians  bit  the  dust. 

“A  wonderful  shot,”  he  thought.  “He  must  be  the  fellow 
who  shot  the  chief  this  morning.  Ah,  he  is  going  to  fire 
again !” 

This  was  true. 

Wild’s  rifle  touched  his  shoulder  again,  and  when  it  spoke 
another  Sioux  went  to  the  “Happy  Hunting  Grounds.” 

Then  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart  took  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  the  leader  of  the  troopers  was  treated  to  some  of 
the  be-t  rough-and-ready  shooting  he  had  ever  witnessed.* 

The  three  had  forged  a  little  ahead  of  the  others,  and 
th'"/  were  picking  the  Indians  off  right  and  left. 

Jack  Bobedeo  joined  in,  too,  and  then  Banks  ordered  his 
Wt  shots  to  try  their  hands. 

The  troopers  did  so,  but  they  were  not  able  to  make  tar- 
of  the  r*d» kins  like  th©  rough-and-ready  fellows  from 


Young  Wild  West  kept  on  firing  until  the  magazine  of  his 
rifle  was  empty,  never  missing  a  single  shot. 

Then  lie  loaded  the  weapon  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
started  in  to  shoot  again. 

They  were  now  getting  close  enough  to  make  every  shot 
tell,  and  everybody  was  firing. 

But  the  redskins  were  very  persistent,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  rescuing  party  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them 
that  they  turned  and  beat  a  retreat,  firing  as  they  went. 

It  was  the  second  time  they  had  been  whipped  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  two  of  their  best  fighting  chiefs  had  fallen,  they 
became  demoralized  when  the  fight  got  to  close  quarters. 

“Follow  them  up,  boys,  and  don’t  spare  one,  as  long  as  he 
shows  fight !”  cried  Wild. 

“Whoopee!  Whoopee  1”  yelled  Cheyenne  Charlie,  and  his 
cry  was  echoed  by  all  the  rest. 

Then  the  troopers  shot  off  to  the  left  and  swooped  after 
the  fleeing  foe,  firing  their  revolvers  with  great  precision. 

They  chased  the  redskins  for  about  a  mile  before  they 
left  off,  and  by  that  time  nearly  half  their  number  had  been 
wiped  out.* 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  whites,  and  when  they  rode 
back  to  the  wagon  train,  they  were  greeted  by  prolonged 
cheers. 

“God  bless  you!”  cried  a  grizzled  old  man  of  seventy, 
rushing  up  to  Young  Wild  West  and  seizing  him  by  both 
hands.  “I  never  saw  a  man  fight  like  you  before.  My  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  you,  and  twice  I  saw  you  bring 
down  an  Indian  as  he  was  aiming  to  shoot  at  our  wagons/’ 

“Don’t  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Wild,  in  his  easy¬ 
going  way.  “It  is  my  business  to  pick  off  the  ones  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  dangerous,  and  I  generally  do  so  when  I  have 
such  a  chance  as  I  did  just  now.  I  saw  some  of  the  red 
demons  directing  their  shots  at  the  women  and  children, 
and  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  the  first  ones  to  bite  the 
dust.” 

“Well,  yon  are  only  a  boy  in  years,  but  you  act  like  a 
man  as  old  as  I  am  in  experience.  What  might  your  name 
be,  young  man  ?” 

“Young  Wild  West.” 

“What!  Young  Wild  West,  the  boss  of  Weston,  where 
we  are  bound?” 

“Well,  I  hardly  want  to  be  called  the  boss  of  Weston,  but 
Tam  Young  Wild  West,  though.” 

The  wagon  train  bad  come  to  a  halt,  and  as  Wild  sat 
there  in  the  saddle,  a  pretty,  dnrk-eycd  girl  of  seventeen 
leaped  from  one  of  Ibe  wagons  and  ran  np  to  them. 

She  had  overheard  their  conversation,  and  seemed  bourn 
I  to  become  acquainted  with  the  handsome  young  horsornai 
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who  was  receiving  such  praise  from  the  old  man,  who  was 
no  other  than  her  grandfather. 

“Let  me  thank  you  for  your  great  service,  Young  Wild 
West!”  she  exclaimed,  and  then  she  acted  as  though  she 
would  very  much  like  to  leap  upon  the  back  of  his  horse 
and  faint  in  his  arms. 

Of  course  Wild  had  to  treat  her  politely. 

He  was  not  the  sort  to  snub  any  one,  let  alone  a  very 
pretty  girl. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  was  only  one  girl  for  him, 
and  that  was  pretty  Arietta  Murdock,  the  post-mistress  at 
Weston  and  the  granddaughter  of  old  Sam  Murdock,  the 
frontiersman. 

Wild  had  been  unfortunate  enough,  if  we  may  use  the 

\ 

term,  to  have  other  females  to  fall  in  love  with  him  since  he 
had  given  his  heart  to  Arietta. 

One  had  been  a  pretty  Indian  princess  called  Tripping 
Fawn. 

But  she  was  dead  now,  having  ended  her  existence  by  her 
own  hand,  after  first  having  saved  his  life. 

He  really  felt  sorry  for  Tripping  Fawn. 

And  now  here  was  another  very  pretty  maiden  wdio  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  that,  too,  at  first  sight. 

Young  Wild  West  was  a  keen  student  of  human  nature. 

The  moment  the  girl  ran  out  to  him  and  thanked  him  he 
realized  that  he  was  in  trouble  again. 

“I  consider  it  my  duty,  miss,  to  aid  any  one  whenever  and 
wherever  I  can,”  was  the  reply  he  made  to  her,  and  then 
he  went  on  talking  to  the  old  man. 

But  she  did  not  want  to  have  it  that  way,  it  seemed. 

“Are  you  going  to  ride  to  Weston  with  us?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “We  heard  about  the  train  being  on 
its  way  to  our  town,  so  we  set  out  to  meet  it,  having  heard 
that  the  Sioux  were  on  the  warpath  again.  The  cavalrymen 
are  going  with  us,  too.” 

“I  am  so  glad.” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  you  arc.  There  are  some  nice-looking 
young  men  among  the  soldiers.” 

“Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  I  was  glad  that  the  soldiers  were 
going  with  us,”  and  she  put  on  a  pout  that  was  meant  to  be 
bewitching. 

“Didn't  you?”  and  Wild  wheeled  his  horse  around  and 
rode  over  to  bilk  to  Captain  Banks  as  an  excuse  to  get  away 
from  her. 

The  old  man  followed  him.  and  they  found  the  captain 
talking  to  the  men  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  train. 

I'hn  guide  was  Tigo  Tarbox,  an  experienced  Indian  fight¬ 
er  and  woodsman. 

son  and  daughter-in-law  were  in  the  train  with  the 


rest  of  the  emigrants,  braving  the  dangers  of  crossing  the 
vast  expanse  of  prairie  to  hunt  for  gold  in  the  hills. 

There  were  a  number  of  women,  young  and  old,  in  the 
train,  but  none  of  them  was  as  pretty  and  graceful  as  Nellie 
Elton,  the  fair  damsel  who  had  done  her  best  to  make  an 
impression  on  Young  Wild  “West. 

She  was  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  train,  and  there 
was  more  than  one  young  man  among  them  who  would  have 
given  almost  anything  to  have  her  smile  upon  him. 

But  she  had  no  eyes  for  any  of  them. 

Wild  was  introduced  to  the  men,  and  one  of  them  took 
occasion  to  say  that  the  young  Prince  of  the  Saddle  was  the 

« 

first  fellow  the  pride  of  the  wagon  train  had  seen  fit  to  smile 
upon. 

“You  kin  consider  yourself  lucky,”  he  said.  “Three  or 
four  of  us  have  been  trying  to  court  her,  but  she  won't  have 
a  thing  to  do  with  ns.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  for  I  take  it  that  it  is 
well  meant,”  retorted  Wild.  “But  if  I  am  really  the  first 
young  fellow  the  girl  has  smiled  upon,  I  should  consider 
inyself  unlucky,  instead  of  lucky.  There  is  only  one  girl 
that  I  care  to  have  the  smiles  of,  and  she  is  in  Weston.” 

The  man,  who  was  a  good-looking  chap  of  twenty-one, 
seemed  rather  pleased  to  hear  this. 

It  was  more  than  evident  that  he  was  a  suitor  of  the  mai¬ 
den’s. 

There  was  nothing  further  to  bother  them  just  then,  so 
the  oxen  were  started  in  motion,  and  the  prairie  schooners 
resumed  their  journey  to  Weston. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  miles  to  the  hustling  ' 
little  mining  town  in  the  hills,  and  that  meant  a  full  three 
days’  journey  ahead  of  them. 

Oxen  are  slow,  but  sure,  and  twenty  miles  a  day  over  the 
plains  was  considered  good  traveling. 

Things  went  along  smoothly  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
when  night  came  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  place 
to  camp  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  water. 

Shortly  after  sunset,  when  things  had  been  made  ship¬ 
shape  about  the  camp,  the  young  man  who  had  spoken  to 

W  ild  about  the  girl  smiling  upon  him  called  the  boy  aside 
and  said : 

“See  here,  Mr.  West,  I’ve  been  talking  to  Nellie  Elton, 
an’  she  says  you  are  ther  best-lookin’  young  man  she  ever 
seed.  1  told  her  you  had  a  girl  over  in  Weston,  an'  she  says 
she  don  t  believe  it.  She  told  me  to  come  an'  ask  you  what 
the  girl  s  name  was,  an  if  you  didn  t  want  to  tell  me  for  mo 
to  tell  you  that  1  didn't  believe  you  had  any  girl.” 

'Phis  sort  of  talk  front  the  ignorant  fellow  not  only  sur¬ 
prised  Young  Wild  West,  but  it  angered  him  just  a  little, 
as  well. 
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He  never  liked  to  have  any  one  bring  Arietta  into  an  ar¬ 
gument. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  he  said,  speaking  coolly,  “if  what 
you  say  is  true,  1  don't  know  who  is  the  biggest  fool,  you  or 
the  girl.  1  would  advise  you  to  go  on  with  your  courting, 
and  keep  me  out  of  it  entirely.” 

An  angry  flush  came  over  the  man’s  face,  and  his  hand 
dipped  toward  the  butt  of  his  revolver. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  madly  jealous  of  Wild,  and  all 
because  the  girl  had  said  he  was  the  best-looking  young  man 
she  had  ever  seen. 

“I  think  you  lie  if  you  say  you  have  got  a  girl  in  Wes¬ 
ton!”  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  those  seated  around 
to  hear. 

“Young  man,  you  are  a  fool.  Now,  please  go  away.” 

“Don’t  you  call  me  a  fool !”  was  the  quick  reply,  and  let¬ 
ting  go  his  hold  upon  the  butt  of  the  revolver,  the  jealous 
man  aimed  a  blow  at  Wild’s  head  with  his  clenched  fist. 

He  expected  surely  to  knock  the  boy  sprawling,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  a  bitter  disappointment. 

The  blow  was  very  cleverly  dodged,  and  then  the  hand¬ 
some  young  scout  struck  him  across  the  face  with  the  flat  of 
his  hand. 

By  this  time  more  than  a  dozen  men  had  gathered  about! 
the  combatants. 

They  did  not  know  what  had  caused  the  disturbance,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  had  heard  the  young  man  using  abusive 
language  to  Wild. 

The  blow  our  hero  struck  him  staggered  him,  though  it 
did  not  really  hurt  him  any  more  than  to  cause  his  nose  to 
bleed. 

“Boys,”  said  Young  Wild  West,  “this  man  has  been  fool 
enough  to  pick  a  fight  with  me  because  one  of  the  young 
ladies  with  you  told  him  I  was  the  best-looking  young  man 
-he  ever  saw.  I  advised  him  to  go  away,  but  he  struck  at  me, 
«o  J  had  to  slap  him  in  the  mouth.” 

“  Howlin’  coyotes  !”  screamed  the  now  thoroughly  enraged 
man,  whipping  out  his  revolver.  “I  will  let  daylight 
through  yon  for  sayin’  that !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

*  “Put  up  votir  gun,  Dolph  !”  cried  the  grandfather  of  the 
girl  who  WiM  the  cau-o  of  all  the  trouble. 

“J  won’t.  I’m  goin’  to  do  jest  as  1  said — let  daylight 

'through  tin*  measly  skunk!” 


Wild  was  being  called  some  very  hard  names,  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  he  stood  it  all  without  dropping  the  fellow 
dead  at  his  feet. 

But  instead  of  shooting,  he  simply  made  a  sudden  kick 
upward,  and  sent  the  revolver  flying  from  the  hand  of 
Dolph,  as  he  was  called. 

Then,  with  a  lightning-like  leap,  Wild  caught  him  by  the 
throat,  and  forced  him  back  against  one  of  the  wagons. 

“Now,  then,  you  poor  fool,  if  you  don’t  apologize  for  the 
names  you  have  been  calling  me  I’ll  strangle  you !”  he 
cried. 

“I  won’t,”  was  the  reply.  “You  can’t  ma-a-a-ke  me  !” 

The  last  was  said  with  a  gurgle,  for  the  boy’s  powerful 
fingers  had  tightened  on  the  fellow’s  throat,  and  his  breath 
was  beginning  to  be  cut  short. 

But  Dolph  was  mad  with  rage  and  jealousy,  and  he  meant 
to  kill  Young  Wild  West  if  he  could. 

As  he  felt  his  breath  leaving  him  he  made  a  mighty  effort 
and  succeeded  in  drawing  his  knife  from  his  belt. 

hie  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body  of  his  opponent 
when  he  was  quickly  tripped  and  sent  in  a  heap  to  the 
ground. 

Some  one  ran  forward  and  took  the  knife  from  his  hand, 
and  then  Wild  bent  over  his  prostrate  form  and  said: 

“Are  you  going  to  apologize?” 

“  Ye-e-es,”  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

“Do  so,  then.” 

“I’ll  take  back  everything  I  said,  an’  I  hope  you’ll  excuse 
me.” 

That  would  have  probably  ended  the  trouble  if  it  had  not 
been  that  Nellie  Elton,  the  girl  who  had  made  all  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  came  upon  the  scene  just  then. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  she  laughed,  tantalizingly.  “Dolph,  you 
are  nothing  but  a  big,  ugly  looking  coward!  The  idea  of 
letting  a  boy  handle  you  around  like  that !  I  am  astonished 
that  be  let  such  a  thing  as  you  are  live.  I  don’t  want  you 
to  ever  dare  speak  to  me  again!” 

Wild  looked  at  the  girl  and  smiled. 

He  could  not  help  it. 

But  the.smile  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  her. 

It  was  her  extreme  audacity  that  made  him  smile,  and  it 
was  really  a  smile  of  pity. 

Dolph  got  up  and  slunk  away,  muttering  something  about 
“gittin’  square,”  and  so  on. 

Wild  noticed  that  his  face  was  as  black  as  a  thunder¬ 
cloud. 

“I’ll  have  to  watch  him,”  he  thought.  “He  is  a  treacher¬ 
ous  man;  lie  would  stall  me  in  the  back  in  the  dark  the  first 
chance  he  got.” 

The  pert  young  miss  started  up  a  rattling  conversation 
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with  Wild.  When  he  started  to  walk  away,  she  followed 

him. 

She  began  to  talk  of  flowers  and  books,  and  he  was  forced 
to  listen  to  her. 

She  was  not  the  ignorant  girl  she  had  first  seemed  to  be, 
* 

and  before  our  hero  knew  it  he  was  very  much  interested  in 
her. 

Not  from  the  standpoint  of  anything  like  love,  but  sim¬ 
ply  because  she  was  an  entirely  different  girl  from  any  he 
had  ever  met. 

For  over  an  hour  the  two  leaned  against  one  of  the 
wagons  in  plain  sight  of  the  campers  and  talked. 

The  girl  told  him  all  about  herself;  how  she  had  been 
born  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  and  two  years  before 
had  started  for  the  West  to  join  her  grandfather,  and  how  a 
feAv  months  after  reaching  the  wild  country  her  father  had 
been  killed  by  Indians. 

“I  don’t  like  the  young  men  and  boys  I  have  met  out 
here,”  she  said.  “Young  Wild  West,  you  are  the  first  one  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  who  really  seems  to  know  any¬ 
thing.  I  like  to  have  you  talk  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  meet 
you  often  when  we  get  in  Weston  and  settle  down.” 

Wild  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this. 

lie  was  thinking  of  the  pretty  postmistress,  whom  he 
knew  was  like  most  women — of  a  jealous  disposition. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  a  few  minutes  later  bade  Nellie 
Elton  good-night,  with  the  excuse  that  he  wanted  to  have  a 
smoke  before  it  was  time  to  turn  in. 

The  girl  was  evidently  satisfied,  and  as  she  made  her  way 
to  the  wagon  she  occupied  with  her  mother  she  burst  into  a 
song. 

Her  voice  was  really  a  fine  one,  and  Young  Wild  West  and 
the  rest  simply  listened  in  enraptured  amazement. 

The  scouts  and  miners  were  not  used  to  hearing  such  fine 
singing  as  that. 

The  men  belonging  to  the  emigrant  train  said  that  they 
had  heard  Miss  Elton  sing  many  times  during  their  long 
journey,  but  never  was  there  so  much  music  in  her  voice  as 
now. 

The  girl  did  not  cease  till  she  had  sung  the  piece,  which 
was  a  plaintive  love  song,  all  through,  and  then  there  was 
r  loud  clapping  of  hands. 

“That  will  do,”  came  her  voice  from  the  wagon.  “Some 
of  these  days  I  may  sing  before  people  who  will  not  make 
fun  of  me.” 

“There  is  no  one  makin'  fun  of  yer,  gal!”  cried  her 
grandfather.  “You  ought  to  know  better  than  that.  Why, 
they  ain’t  a  man  here  but  what  will  say  that  you’ve  got  a 
voice  like  a  ranarv.” 

“That  is  right,”  called  out  Young  Wild  West. 


v  There  was  only  one  person  in  the  entire  camp  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  song  Nellie  Elton  sang  to  them. 

That  one  was  the  man  called  Dolph,  who  was  madly  in 
love  with'her. 

He  now  felt  that  his  last- hope  of  winning  her  was  gone, 
and  he  was  thirsting  for  revenge. 

He  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  killing  the  girl, 
so  he  turned  all  his  hate  upon  Young  Wild  West. 

He  did  not  do  this  because  he  thought  the  handsome 
young  scout  wanted  her,  but  because  he  was  certain  that  she 
wanted  him. 

Therefore,  Young  Wild  West  was  the  barrier  that  stood-' 
in  the  way. 

Dolph  did  not  know  Young  Wild  West.  He  did  not  know 
that  when  he  stacked  up  against  him  he  was  in  the  game  of 
his  life. 

His  experience  of  that  evening  ought  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  teach  him  something,  and  it  would  have,  beyond  a 
doubt,  if  the  girl  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene  just"  as  she 
did. 

Murder  lurked  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  jealous  man,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  never  rest  easy  until  he  had  slain  the 
object  of  his  jealousy. 

He  reclined  on  his  blanket,  brooding  over  what  he  thought 
was  his  troubles,  for  several  hours,  sleep  not  offering  to  come 
to  his  eyes  to  give  him  some  relief. 

“Come!  It’s  one  o’clock!”  exclaimed  a  voice.  “You  go 
on  guard  now.” 

It  was  Tige  Tarbox,  the  guide,  who  was  talking  to  him, 
and  the  man  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Tie  had  forgotten  all  about  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  one  of  the  three  who  were  to  stand  watch  the 
last  half  of  the  night. 

He  had  not  had  a  bit  of  sleep,  but  that  made  no  difference. 
He  knew  in  his  present  state  of  mind  he  could  not  get  to 
sleep,  anyhow. 

So  he  took  his  rifle  and  walked  to  his  station  without  a 
word. 

The  troopers  had  camped  a  few  yards  from  the  emi¬ 
grants,  and  the  band  of  Young  Wild  West  was  close  to  them. 

There  were  virtually  three  camps,  and  yet  it  could  onlv  be  £ 
called  one. 

But  each  party  had  their  own  guards  on  duty 

They  all  knew  that  it  was  extremely  necessary  for  tbemB 
to  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  danger. 

In  that  wild  country  there  was  no  telling  what  nughtvlj 

. 

Dolph  paced  back  and  forth,  busy  trying  to  think  of  vomel 
plan  by  which  he  might  kill  Young  Wild  West,  when  I 
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denly  a  long  streak  of  flame  sfliot  up  across  the  prairie  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

The  other  guards  had  seen  it,  too,  and  the  cry  that  the 
prairie  grass  was  on  tire  rang  out. 

Almost  instantly  every  one  in  the  camp  was  aroused. 

There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  straight  toward  them, 
and  that  meant  that  unless  they  got  out  of  the  way  they 
were  doomed. 

“To  horse!"  shouted  Captain  Banks. 

Young  Wild  West  sprang  to  his  horse  with  great  quick¬ 
ness  and  mounted. 

“  A  brand  from  the  fire — quick !”  lie  shouted. 

One  of  the  men  quickly  handed  him  one,  and  then  away 
he  dashed  from  the  other  end  of  the  camp. 

On  a  line  parallel  with  the  swiftly  approaching  flame 
he  rode,  leaning  over  and  lighting  the  dried  grass  as  he 
went. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  in  the  saddle,  too,  and  he  called 
for  a  fire  brand. 

When  he  got  it  in  his  hand  he  started  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  which  Wild  had  taken,  igniting  the  grass  as  he 
went. 

That  was  their  only  hope,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Wild 
such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  thought  of  until  it  was  too 

late. 

The  streak  of  flame  that  Wild  and  Charlie  caused  quickly 
rose  high  into  the  air  and  swept  over  the  prairie. 

But  Ms  scorching  fire  was  going  from  the  camp ;  the  other 
was  coming  toward  it. 

There  was  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  camp  who  could 
not  see  what  Young  Wild  West  had  started  the  fire  on  that 
side  for. 

They  must  take  refuge  on  the  hot  and  charred  ground  in 
the  wake  of  the  roaring  flames. 

They  must  not  mind  their  feet  being  burned  a  little. 

One  minute  later  the  camp  was  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  the  scorching  heat  '6f  the  approaching  line  of  fire 
could  be  felt. 

f )ne  who  has  never  seen  a  prairie  on  fire  can  scarcely  im¬ 
agine  the  awful  spectacle. 

The  grass  is  very  tall  and  grows  thickly,  and  when  it  be¬ 
come-  dr>'  it  will  bum  like  tinder. 

With  a  moderate  breeze  blowing  the  flames  will  run  as 
high  as  thirty  feet. 

Nothing  can  e-cape  its  furv  if  once  overtaken  by  it. 

.  Ifrn  1  of  buffalo  have  been  exterminated  by  its  ravages. 

The  Uintg  will  run  for  the  nearest  water  with  the  instinct 
',1  self  pr<  -/  rvat ion  but  unles  it  is  pretty  close  at  hand  they 

rer  reach  it. 


Many  human  lives  have  been  lost  in  prairie  fires,  and  all 
because  they  had  not  the  time  to  think  what  to  do. 

To  flee  from  the  merciless  flames  is  but  folly  nine  times 
out  of  ten. 

The  only  sure  way  of  saving  one’s  life  is  to  do  as  Young 
Wild  West  did. 

Set  the  grass  on  fire  ahead  of  you,  and  then  follow  the 
flames  until  you  are  out  of  reach  of  the  fire  behind  you. 

Even  this  may  necessitate  some  severe  bums  and  cause 
much  suffering  from  the  dense  smoke,  but  that  is  better  than 
being  burned  to  a  crisp. 

Young  Wild  West’s  men  and  the  troopers  were  fully 
possessed  of  their  wits  when  they  saw  what  was  being  done 
by  the  two  brave  scouts,  and  they  started  right  in  to  help  the 
emigrants. 

The  wagons  Avere  dragged  upon  the  charred  and  smoking 
ground  for  a  safe  distance,  the  men  being  forced  to  run  to 
keep  the  heat  from  burning  their  feet. 

Then  the  oxen  were  forced  upon  the  burned  spot. 

But  the  moment  they  felt  the  warmth  they  became  demor¬ 
alized,  and  in  spite  of  anything  they  could  do,  the  terrified 
animals  made  a  bolt  off  to  the  right. 

Three  minutes  later  they  were  engulfed  in  the  flames. 

By  the  time  the  long  line  of  flame  reached  the  spot  where 
the  camp  had  been  there  was  a  stretch  of  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  smoking  ground  ahead  of  it. 

There  was  one  man  who  didn’t  leave  the  camp  with  the 
rest,  and  that  was  the  fellow  called  Dolph. 

Whether  it  was  because  he  had  his  mind  fixed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  was  causing  him  so  much  worriment  and  lost  his 
reasoning  powers  temporarily,  or  whether  he  got  so  badly 
frightened  that  he  lost  his  way  in  the  smoke,  is  not  known ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  when  he  saw  the  scorching  flames  reaching 
out  for  him,  and  realized  that  he  was  the  only  one  left  in  the 
camp,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  with  the  same  instinct 
that  a  buffalo  uses,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  trickling  spring 
that  had  furnished  water  for  those  who  had  been  camped 
there. 

There  was  a  big  rock  which  protruded  from  the  ground 
about  three  feet,  and  from  a  crack  in  this  the  water  flowed. 

There  was  a  pool  of  a  few  inches  in  depth  under  the 
trickling  stream,  and  Dolph  had  sense  enough  to  throw  his 
blanket  around  him  and  lie  down  in  this. 

His  horse  had  gone  with  the  rest,  so  it  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  think  of  doing,  since  he  was  back  of  the  line  Wild 
and  Charlie  had  started  their  fire  from  when  he  fully  real¬ 
ized  his  danger. 

The  jealous  man  lay  there  for  fully  ten  minutes,  breath¬ 
ing  with  considerable  difficulty,  it  is  true  but  with  the 
I  greatest  of  safety. 
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When  he  ventured  to  rise  to  his  feet  he  saw  the  dreadful 
blaze  working  its  way  far  off  to  the  eastward  in  a  semi¬ 
circle. 

The  smoke  made  him  cough  and  sputter  and  he  could  not 
see  for  its  density. 

He  cooled  himself  by  a  drink  from  the  trickling  water 
and  then  sat  down  and  waited — waited  for  just  what  he  did 
not  know. 

«  Z 

It  finally  got  into  his  head  that  he  had  been  the  only  one 
to  survive  the  fire. 

He  could  see  no' one,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  such  was  the  fact. 

He  must  have  been  sitting  there  for  ten  minutes  when 
suddenly  he  was  awakened  to  his  senses  by  hearing  the 
sounds  of  rapidly  approaching  hoofs. 

Dolph  looked  up  and  beheld  Young  Wild*  West  galloping 
toward  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAPTURED  BY  THE  SIOUX. 

It 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  Wild,  in  surprise,  as 
he  saw  the  man  standing  there. 

Dolph,  by  way  of  an  answer,  drew  his  revolver  with  re¬ 
markable  quickness  and  fired  a  shot  at  the  young  horseman’s 
head. 

Wild  divined  his  intention,  and  was  quick  enough  to 
draw  his  head  to  one  side,  so  the  only  damage  the  bullet  did 
was  to  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  head. 

“Drop  that  shooter!”  commanded  Wild,  sternly,  as  he 
covered  Dolph’s  heart.  “Drop  it!  or  I  will  end  your  exist¬ 
ence  without  any  further  delay.” 

He  would  certainly  have  shot  the  foolish  young  man  be¬ 
fore  this  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  band  of  emigrants,  and  that  the  whole  trouble  had 
been  caused  by  a  young  flirt  of  a  girl  who  had  not  reached 
the  age  to  make  her  sensible  of  what  she  was  doing. 

Dolph  was  a  coward. 

That  was  a  sure  thing. 

He  wanted  to  take  the  life  of  Wild,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
him,  just  the  same. 

Tho  revolver  dropped  from  his  hand. 

“Now,  face  about  and  walk  in  front  of  my  horse!” 

The  man  started  to  obey,  when  something  whizzed 
through  through  the  air.  and  the  next  instant  Wild  was 
jerked  from  his  saddle,  landing  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground. 

I'><  for**  the  coward  knew  what  had  happened,  a  las«o  en¬ 


circled  his  body,  and  he,  too,  was  pulled  struggling  to  the 
ground. 

Then  a  dozen  dusky  forms  came  bounding  over  the  still 
smoking  ground  and  fell  upon  the  two. 

Young  Wild  West  saw  that  he  had  been  caught  by  In¬ 
dians,  ijo  he  gave  a  command  to  the  sorrel,  and  away  dashed 
his  well-trained  horse. 

If  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  red  fiends,  he  did 
not  want  his  horse  to. 

Spitfire  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  past,  and  there  was  no  telling  what 
he  might  do  before  this  thing  was  over. 

The  noose  had  caught  Young  Wild  West  about  the  arms, 
and  when  it  tightened  and  pulled  him  from  his  horse  he 
was  perfectly  powerless  to  act. 

Three  or  four  of  the  Indians  piled  upon  top  of  him  before 
the  lariat  slackened  a  particle,  and  he  knew’  it  was  all  up 
with  him  for  the  present. 

He  was  very  quickly  relieved  of  his  weapons  and  se¬ 
curely  bound.  Dolph,  the  jealous  coward,  being  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  Indians  did  their  wrork  with  a  great  deal  of  silence, 
so  it  struck  Wild  that  he  had  better  sound  the  Avarning  to 
his  friends. 

“Look  out!  The  Sioux  are  upon  us!  They  have  got 
me !”  lie  cried  at  the  top*of  his  voice. 

One  of  the  Indians  slapped  his  moccasined  foot  over  the 
boy’s  month  at  this,  but  in  the  dim  light  made  by  the  stars 
Wild  saw  his  face.  «  . 

He  would  be  sure  to  recognize  him  wdien  he  met  him 
again,  and  he  mentally  vowed  to  make  the  fiend  suffer  for 
trampling  upon  his  face  wfith  his  foot.  • 

Wild  was  not  sure  that  his  warning  cry  had  been  heard  ; 
but  it  made  little  difference  whether  it  had  been  or  not, 
for  in  less  than  ten  seconds  from  the  time  he  uttered  it  a 
fierce  yell  sounded,  and  then  some  fierce  shooting  began. 

The  Sioux  had  been  re-enforced  by  another  band  of  more 
than  two  hundred,  and  they  had  set  the  prairie  on  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  them  and  then  getting  what  plunder 
they  could  find. 

But  as  the  attempt  to  burn  the  palefaces  had  failed,  they 
now  meant  to  make  them  die  by  the  bullet  and  the  knife. 

The  reds  were  in  large  numbers  now,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Wild  could  tell  that  they  were  causing  his 
friends  to  retreat. 

He  could  hear  the  regular  volleys  of  the  troopers,  and  each 
one  sounded  further  away. 

In  twenty  minutes*  time  the  shooting  had  almost  entirely 
died  out,  and  then  more  than  three  hundred  Indians  ennv 
galloping  baek  over  the  ehnrrrd  ground  and  halted 
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Wild  could  not  ascertain  whether  they  brought  any  pris¬ 
oners  with  them  or  not. 

From  their  talk  he  could  understand  that  they  were  going 
to  cut  up  the  meat  from  the  dead  oxen  and  then  strike  out 
to  the  westward  about  twenty  miles  distant  among  the  foot¬ 
hill?,  where  a  new  Sioux  village  had  been  formed  within  the 
last  day  or  two. 

This  was  news  to  him,  and  showed  that  the  Sioux  were  on 
the  warpath. 

But  he  imagined  that  the  scouts  in  the  employ  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  forces  must  know  it  by  this  time,  and  the  troops 
would  soon  scatter  the  Indians  and  force  them  to  come  to 

4 

peace  terms. 

This  would  settle  it  for  a  few  months. 

Then  a  similar  uprising  would  occur,  for  the  redmen 
were  determined  that  the  palefaces  should  not  encroach  upon 
their  hunting  grounds. 

In  one  way  they  might  have  been  right  in  thinking  this 
way,  as  nature  had  given  them  the  vast  prairies  and  broad 
forests. 

When  the  white  man  came  and  built  a  town  the  game 
would  be  driven  further  to  the  west,  and  the  red  man  was 
forced  to  follow. 

But  the  Indians  were  but  savages,  and  most  deceitful  and 
treacherous  ones  at  that. 

Young  Wild  West  had  not  been  lying  in  the  black  ashes 
of  the  burnt  prairie  grass  very  long  when  two  braves  came 
and  picked  him  up. 

«  He  was  very  roughly  placed  astride  a  pony  and  his  feet 
tied  beneath  the  animal’s  belly. 

The  other  prisoner  was  treated  in  like  manner,  and  then 
the  band  started  off. 

Wild  knew  there  was  no  use  in  pleading  to  be  set  at  lib¬ 
erty. 

The  red  demons  would  have  enjoyed  that  only  too  well. 

They  admired  grit  in  a  person,  even  if  it  was  in  a  pale¬ 
face. 

Dolph  must  have  realized  this,  too,  for  he  remained  per¬ 
fectly  quiet. 

But  what  he  would  do  when  the  critical  moment  came  was 
another  thing. 

It  was  safe  to  say  that  he  would  give  way  to  arrant  cow¬ 
ardice,  and  beg  for  his  life. 

And  that  was  something  that  Young  Wild  West  would 

not  do. 

He  had  hern  in  many  situations  as  bad  as  the  one  he 
4  w-u  now  in,  and,  though  it  may  sound  strange,  he  never  once 
thought  of  ruch  a  thing  as  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 

Indians. 

He  tb"  ght  of  living  to  get  Kjuare  with  the  hravo  who 


had  stepped  upon  his  face  when  he  lay  on  the  ground  bound 
and  helpless. 

Still,  he  anything  but  enjoyed  the  ride  over  the  prairie 
in  the  darkness  of  the  waning  night. 

It  was  a  feeling  of  great  relief  when  he  drew  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  after  leaving  the  burnt  district  behind. 

The  march  was  kept  up  until  daylight,  and  then  the  In¬ 
dians  pitched  their  camp  right  on  the  open  prairie. 

There  was  no  water  there,  but  they  must  have  been  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  at  the  meat  they  had  cut  from  the  oxen  that  Had 
perished  in  the  fire,  as  fires  were  started  in  a  hurry  from  the  ' 
bundles  of  faggots  they  carried  with  them. 

Large  quantities  of  the  meat  were  roasted  over  the  coals 
and  the  odor  that  came  from  it  was  not  pleasing  enough  to 
Wild  to  sharpen  his  appetite. 

The  Indians  ate  ravenously,  finishing  all  the  meat  they 
had  brought  with  them. 

The  two  prisoners  were  not  offered  any  of  it,  and  as  far 
as  Wild  was  concerned,  he  would  have  refused  it  if  it  had 
been  offered  to  him. 

He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  meat  that  had  been 
killed  in  that  way. 

Dolph  and  he  were  kept  right  together,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  redskins  started  to  resume  their  journey  that  they 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  more  prisoners. 

Two  girls  and  a  man  were  tied  to  horses  the  same  as  they 
were,  but  they  were  more  in  the  center  of  the  band,  and 
could  not  be  seen  pkinly. 

Wild  was  trying  his  best  to  make  out  who  they  were,  and 
presently  he  succeeded. 

Then  it  was  that  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 

The  man  was  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

And  one  of  the  girls  was  Nellie  Elton. 

The  other  one  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  not  seen  all  who 
belonged  to  the  train. 

She  was  a  trifle  older  than  Nellie,  but  not  nearly  as 
pretty. 

Both  girls  were  terrified  at  being  in  the  power  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  older  being  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

Wild  felt  more  uneasy  now  than  he  had  before  he  saw  the 
three  extra  prisoners. 

He  felt  that  it  would  he  a  difficult  job  to  get  away  from 
the  redskins  and  save  the  girls,  too. 

But  it  must  be  accomplished  somehow. 

At  noon  they  came  to  a  piece  of  scraggy  timbcrland,  and 
finding  water,  ihe  Sioux  halted  and  went  inlo  camp. 

They  had  been  making  good  time  since  they  left  the  burnt 
district  on  the  prairie,  and  by  dark  they  expected  to  reach 
the  new  village. 
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Young  Wild  West  understood  their  language  perfectly 
well,  and  he  heard  a  coupde  of  chiefs  talking  to  that  effect. 

He  also  heard  them  say  that  the  male  prisoners  with  them 
were  to  be  tortured  in  rijgular  Sioux  style,  and  then  burnt 
at  the  stake. 

This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  was  not  said  in  a  boasting  way  for  Wild  to  hear 
it. 

But  he  did  not  get  alarmed. 

He  knew  what  the  red  fiends  would  do  to  him  if  they  got 
the  chance  to  go  their  wihole  length. 

Many  of  them  knew  him  and  feared  him. 

That  made  them  anxious  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of 
the  tortures  common  among  their  tribes. 

As  soon  as  the  halt  was  made  the  prisoners  were  taken 
from  the  horses  and  tied  to  a  small  group  of  trees. 

They  were  now  all  close  together,  and  the  scouts  ex¬ 
changed  glances. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  not  known  that  Young  Wild  West 
was  a  captive  until  a  fenv  minutes  before,  and  the  girls  did 
not  know  it  yet. 

“How  did  they  get  y era,  Charlie ?”  asked  the  boy  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  without  horning  his  head. 

Indians  do  not  like  to  have  their  captives  talking  to¬ 
gether,  and  this  was  why  Wild  proceeded  in  this  manner. 

“I  was  trying  to  save  the  girl’s  life  when  I  got  a  glancing 
blow  from  a  tomahawk.  That’s  all  I  knew  until  I  found 
myself  tied  on  ther  back  of  a  pony.” 

Nellie  Elton  turned  and  looked  at  the  party  Charlie  was 
addressing. 

Then  she  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  the  braves  standing  near. 

“Young  Wild  West!”  she  cried.  “I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here !  You  won’t  let  ihe  Indians  kill  me,  will  you  ?” 

“Paleface  maiden  ir'>  much  talk;  shut  up!”  grunted  a 
young  chief,  happening  to  be  passing  just  then. 

Then  he  made  a  grimace  at  Wild  and  added : 

“Young  Wild  West  heap  big  brave,  but  he  no  save  pale¬ 
face  maiden.  He  die  at  stake  and  make  heap  big  fun  for 
squaws  and  pappoosc* !” 

“You  don’t  dare  to  bum  him  at  the  stake!”  screamed  the 
girl,  going  into  a  frenzy  at  once. 

“Paleface  maiden  want  to  be  Young  Wild  West’s  squaw?” 
asked  the  chief,  looking  at  her  with  something  like  a  gaze 
of  admiration*  “She  no  be  his  squaw;  she  be  Blue  Buffalo’s 
aquaw.” 

'f  hrn  ihe  brute  stepped  up  and  deliberately  slapped  the 
helping  girl  on  the  ehrrk. 

Nellio  screamed  lo/idly  with  terror  and  disgust,  and  the 


braves  who  witnessed  the  act  smiled  in  their  peculiar  stolid 
fashion. 

Both  Wild  and  Charlie  instinctively  strove  to  break  their 
bonds  to  get  at  the  fiend. 

If  either  of  them  had  been  free  at  that  moment  the  chief 
would  have  fared  badly. 

How  far  the  brutal  redskin  would  have  carried  his  fun 
is  hard  to  tell,  for  at  that  moment  the  old  chief,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  band,  came  up  and  ordered  him  to  desist. 

Then  the  two  female  captives  were  taken  off  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  crowd  dispersed  from  around  the  three  male  captives 
and  Wild  and  Charlie  began  to  converse  again. 

Our  hero  told  him  how  he  had  been  captured,  and  Charlie 
looked  in  disgust  at  Dolph,  who  sullenly  hung  his  head. 

“You  are  a  nice  one,  to  try  and  kill  Young  Wild  West, 
ain’t  you ?”  observed  the  scout  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  “If  we 
git  out  of  this  scrape,  an’  you  ever  try  any  such  tiring  on  me, 
I’ll  show  you  how  quick  I’ll  let  daylight  through  your  cow¬ 
ardly  heart!” 

“Mebbe  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  do  it,  if  you  are  quick 
enough,”  was  the  reply.  “That  is,  of  course,  if  we  git  out 
of  ther  scrape  we’re  in,  which,  I  think,  is  somethin’  that's 
not  liable  to  happen.” 

“I’ll  take  you  at  your  word,  if  it  does  happen,  so  look 
out !” 

Dolph  said  no  more.  He  simply  hung  his  head  and  ap¬ 
peared  indifferent. 

The  girl  who  had  brought  so  much  trouble  on  him  was  a 
prisoner  as  well  as  himself,  and  if  she  was  to  die,  he  wanted 
to  go  the  same  way,  for  then  he  figured  that  she  would  be 
his  bride  in  death,  if  not  in  life. 

Love  had  changed  the  man’s  whole  nature,  and  he  was 
past  reclaiming  now. 

After  the  Indians  had  cooked  and  eaten  their  dinner 
they  brought  some  dried  buffalo  meat  and  water  to  their 
prisoners. 

Wild  and  Charlie  partook  of  this  readily,  but  Dolph  and 
ihe  girls  merely  drank  some  of  the  water. 

The  two  scouts  wanted  to  keep  up  their  strength,  and 
buffalo  meat  was  a  pretty  good  diet  for  that. 

In  an  hour  from  the  time  they  had  come  to  n  halt  the 
Sioux  were  ready  to  move  again. 

The  captives  were  tied  upon  the  ponies,  as  before,  and 
the  timber  left  behind. 

The  autumn  *un  poured  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  but  neither  Wild  nor  Charlie  made  the  least  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  handsome  sombreros  they  had  worn  at  the  time  of 
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their  capture  wore  now  on  the  heads  of  the  old  chief,  whose 
name  was  Crawling  Snake,  and  the  young  chief,  Blue 

Buffalo. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  AT  THE  STAKE. 

It  was  Blue  Buffalo  who  wore  Young  Wild  West’s  hat. 

He  had  it  stuck  full  of  gaudy  colored  feathers,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  proud  of  it. 

He  was  the  fiend  who  had  thrust  his  moccasined  foot 
upon  our  hero’s  mouth  when*  lie  had  shouted  the  warning  to 
his  friends  after  being  captured. 

Wild  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  live  very  long 
to  wear  the  hat. 

He  meant  to  cut  short  the  chief's  life  the  moment  he  got 
the  opportunity. 

But  he  was  in  a  bad  way  to  do  anything  like  that  just  now. 

He  was  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

And  if  that  terrible  thing  took  place,  how  could  he  expect 
to  kill  Blue  Buffalo  ? 

It  had  not  happened  yet,  "however,  and  that  was  the  hope 
that  Wild  was  living  on. 

Not  being  handicapped  by  any  squaws  or  pappooses,  the 
Indians  kept  up  their  journey  at  a  smart  canter. 

The  hours  wore  on,  and  still  the  tough  mustangs  kept 
going. 

Just  before  sunset  the  Indian  village  came  in  sight. 

It  was  located  beside  a  good-sized  mountain  stream  and 
tall  bluffs  reared  themselves  on  three  sides  of  it. 

It  was  an  admirable  place  for  a  stronghold,  since  bowlders 
and  big  rocks  were  scattered  about  plentifully,  making  fine 
places  for  the  redskins  to  seek  cover  in  case  of  an  attack. 

With  plenty  of  ammunition  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  place  for  days,  unless  the  whites  came  in  such  large 
forces  that  they  could  swarm  right  in  upon  them  and  en¬ 
gage  them  hand  to  hand. 

Old  Crawling  Snake  was  a  very  apt  pupil  of  Sitting  Bull, 
and  he  used  good  judgment  in  selecting  such  a  spot  for  the 
temporary  village. 

The  Sioux  had  decided  to  act  in  the  aggressive  now,  and 
h^nce  the  coming  out  of  the  hiding  places  in  the  hills. 

As  they  rode  into  the  village  Young  Wild  West  took  a 
good  look  around  and  decided  that  there  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eight  hundred  braves  in  it. 

The  -/p  aw-,  pappooses  and  old  men  were  plentiful,  too, 
and  the  dog-  were  there  in  countless  numbers. 

An  Indian  village  without  a  whole  lot  of  dogs  would 
Jurdlr  V  the  re al  thing. 


The  barking  of  the  army  of  canines,  thu  guttural  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  bucks  and  braves  and  the  discordant  cries  of 
the  squaws  and  children  made  a  din  that  was  sufficient  to 
make  stouter  hearts  than  those  possessed,  by  the  captives 
quail. 

Some  of  the  bucks  in  the  returning  band  had  just  been  on 
the  warpath  the  first  time,  and  these  set  up  a  sort  of  tri¬ 
umphant  chant  as  they  rode  proudly  into  the  village. 

Those  who  had  scalps  dangling  at  their  belts  received 
ovations  from  the  old  men  and  squaws. 

The  captives  were  marched  to  a  square  in  the  center  of 
the  village. 

Wild,  Charlie  and  Dolph  were  securely  hound  to  trees, 
and  Nellie  Elton  and  the  other  girl  were  escorted  to  a  tepee 
not  far  distant. 

Young  Wild  West  took  particular  notice  (Jf  the  particular 
tepee,  too. 

In  case  of  such  a  thing  as  escape,  he  wlanted  to  know, 
because  he  felt  that  lie  could  not  go  away  from  the  Indian 
village  and  leave  the  girls  to  such,  a  horrible  fate  as  was 
surely  in  store  for  them. 

Already  the  young  chief,  Blue  Buffalo,  had  expressed 
himself  as  wanting  Nellie  for  his  squaw. 

And  with  the  consent  of  Crawling  Snake  Ive  would  surely 
take  her  as  such. 

And  some  other  ugly  looking  Sioux  would  take  the  other 
girl. 

As  soon  as  the  three  had  been  tied,  to  the  trete  in  open  view 
of  the  entire  population,  Crawling  Snake  gava  the  word,  and 
the  squaws  and  pappooses  came  forward  ancl  threw  sticks 
and  stones  at  them. 

The  fellow  Dolph  began  to  expostulate  aSnd  plead,  but 
Wild  and  Charlie  remained  as  stoical  as  though  they  had 
been  Indian  braves. 

They  ivould  not  give  the  savage  people  the  satisfaction  of 
letting  them  see  that  they  minded  the  taunts  -and  blows  in 
the  least. 

They  were  wise  in  acting  this  way,  for  it  was  not  long 
before  their  tormentors  quit  them  and  turrand  their  full 
attention  to  Dolph,  who  was  yelling  defiance  at  them  in  the 
hopes  of  making  them  desist. 

They  threw  stones  and  sticks  at  him  until  he  was  turning 
black  and  blue  in  many  spots,  and  the  blood  tr  ickled  from 
many  places  on  his  face  where  the  skin  had  been  broken. 

It  was  great  fun  for  the  young  element  of  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lage. 

Their  instincts  were  nothing  if  not  barbaric  and  cruel, 
and  it  was  noi  until  their  victim  had  fainted  fram  pain  and 
exhaustion  that  they  ceased  their  horrible  sport* 
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And  all  this  time  Young  Wild  West  had  remained  per¬ 
fectly  silent. 

They  showed  liot  the  least  sign  in  taking  any  interest  in 
what  was  going  <on,  and  never  once  looked  at  the  victim  by 
their  side. 

If  they  had  shown  the  least  concern  for  him  they  would 
surely  have  been  treated  to  the  same  dose,  whereas  they  had 
really  gotten  ofE  pretty  easily. 

Darkness  was  now  rapidly  gathering,  and  Wild  began  to 
grow  just  a  littlifc  bit  uneasy. 

He  had  been  in  hopes  that  they  would  run  across  a  troop 
of  cavalry  on  tvhe  wav  to  the  village,  since  Captain  Banks 
had  informed  him  that  there  were  several  companies  out 
scouring  the  prairies. 

But  as  they  Lad  not,  he  felt  that  his  friends  and  Captain 
Banks  and  his  men  would  surely  follow  the  Indians  and 
strive  to  devise  some  means  of  rescuing  the  captives. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  now,  but  Wild  felt  that  it 
was  a  good  one  to  rest  upon. 

He  knew  th/at  Jack  Robedee,  Lively  Rick  and  the  rest 
would  not  rest;  as  long  as  he  and  Charlie  were  among  the 
missing. 

They  knew  that  the  Indians  had  taken  Cheyenne  Charlie 
a  prisoner,  if  they  did  not  really  know  what  had  become  of 
Wild. 

That  would  be  sufficient  to  urge  them  to  do  their  utmost. 

If  they  cofild  not  defeat  the  Sioux  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  they  mig.lit  be  able  to  do  it  by  strategy. 

The  boy  knjew  that  his  friends  would  be  sure  to  work  on 
the  lines  he  himself  always  followed  in  such  cases  as  the 
present. 

That  mean*t  that  some  one  would  try  to  get  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  reach  the  spot  where  they  were  helplessly  bound 

•  ' 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians. 

An  impossible  thing  to  do,  the  reader  might  say,  and  to 
an  unexperienced  man  it  certainly  would  be. 

But  Jim  Dart  was  a  scout  well  up  to  Indian  craft,  and  so 
was  Jack  Rofbedee. 

Those  two  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  what  others 
would  not  dream  of  undertaking. 

Twilight  came,  and  soon  after  it  darkness. 

Fires  had  been  lighted  all  over  the  village,  and  the  scene 
was  a  pictulesque  one,  to  say  the  least. 

The  brave-s  and  bucks  were  busy  getting  a  good  feed  now, 
but  when  that  was  over,  our  friends  knew  pretty  near  what 
would  happen. 

After  a  lot  of  torture  in  various  ways  they  would  be 
placed  at  tbe  stake  to  be  burned  alive. 

True,  if  it  came  to  that  point,  it  would  not  really  be  much 
life  Ipft  in  them. 

_  -  j  ^ 


They  would  be  cut  and  hacked  by  knives  and  tomahawk - 
first. 

At  least,  that  was  the  way  the  various  tribes  usually  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

But  now  and  then  they  would  take  a  man  whom  they 
deemed  exceptionally  brave  and  roast  him  at  the  stake  l>e- 
fore  a  slow  fire,  omitting  the  preliminaries. 

The  feast  of  dog-meat,  which  had  been  gotten  up  pur¬ 
posely  for  the  returned  victorious  scalp-hunters,  was  soon 
over. 

Then  the  big  fire  in  the  center  of  the  village  was  re¬ 
plenished  with  wood,  and  a  war-dance  -was  indulged  in. 

Dolph  had  recovered  from  his  fainting  spell  and  was 
moaning  piteously  for  water. 

“If  you  had  only  kept  still  and  been  cool,  like  we  was, 
you  wouldn’t  be  in  such  a  state  as  you  are  now  in,”  said 
Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Oh!  Oh!”  groaned  the  wretch.  “Do  you  think  they 
are  goin’  to  kill  us  ?” 

“That’s  a  sure  thing,  if  they  are  let  have  their  own 
way.” 

“Mebbe  they  are  only  tryin’  to  scare  ns.” 

“Well,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good  you  kin  think  that  way.” 

The  truth  of  it  was  that  Charlie  was  very  uneasy,  but  he 
would  not  let  the  coward  know  it. 

Addressing  Wild,  he  said : 

“Pretty  desperate,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Don’t  see  much  show  of  gittin  ’out  of  it,  do  you  ?” 

“I  haven’t  given  up,  not  by  any  means!  What  do  you 
suppose  Jim  and  Jack  and  the  rest  are  doing  all  this 
time?” 

“That’s  so.  But  I  must  say  that  it  looks  mighty  bad  for 
us.”  > 

“I  won’t  deny  that.” 

“We  have  both  been  placed  in  similar  situations,  but  I 
don't,  think  either  one  of  ns  ever  had  half  so  many  redskins 
around  us  as  there  are  here.” 

“No ;  blit  we  have  had  enough  to  make  it  look  certain  that 
we  were  goners;  and,  then,  we  have  got  away,  just  the 
same.” 

“Wild,”  said  Charlie,  earnestly,  “I  wish  I  was  like  you." 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  be?” 

“I  can't.  You  are  always  looking  on  the  bright  aide ;  nr* 
T  can’t  do  that,  somehow.” 

“Well,  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  through  this  world. 
Whether  you  are  about  to  be  roasted  alive  bv  a  lot  of  Sioux 
Indians,  or  whether  you  have  just  picked  up  a  button  from 
a  soldier’s  uniform — always  look  at  the  bright  side.*' 

There  was  a  sense  of  humor  in  Young  Wild  \VY<t  which 
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serially  <howcd  itself  more  pronounced, in  times  of  ex¬ 
treme  danger  than  at  any  other  time. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 

He  did  not  feel  like  smiling,  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  to 

come. 

1  lie  bi:eks  finished  their  war-dance,  after  which  Crawling 
Snake,  the  big  chief,  came  forward  with  a  stake  that  was 

sharpened  at  one  end. 

He  stuck  the  point  in  the  ground,  and  a  couple  of  words 
iroru  him  brought  forward  two  strapping  young  bucks, 
who  began  driving  the  stake  into  the  ground  with  big  wood¬ 
en  mauls. 

’ 

Our  friends  knew  what  that  meant. 

Wild  listened  attentively  to  what  the  big  chief  was  say¬ 
ing  to  Blue  Buffalo  and  some  of  the  minor  chiefs. 

He  soon  learned  that  the  Indians  proposed  to  burn  one 
at  a  time. 

After  that  was  over,  Blue  Buffalo  was  to  be  wed  to  the 
beautiful  paleface  girl,  and  another  fellow  named  Slowfoot 
was  to  take  the  ugly  faced  paleface  maiden  for  his  squaw. 

Then  a  general  jollification  would  be  held  till  sunrise. 

^  It  was  quite  an  elaborate  programme ! 

When  the  stake  had  been  driven  firmly  into  the  ground 
Crawling  Snake  pointed  out  the  fellow  Dolph  as  the  first 
one  to  be  burned. 

f 

A  couple  of  the  braves  untied  the  ropes  that  bound  him 
to  the  tree,  and  the  wretch  was  dragged  to  the  stake,  scream¬ 
ing  and  begging  for  mercy. 

But  there  was  no  mercy  to  be  expected  from  these  heart- 
%  less  savages. 

The  screams  and  cries  of  the  terrified  man  were  like  music 
to  their  ears. 

He  was  soon  bound  to  the  stake  in  an  upright  position. 
Then  heaps  of  faggots  were  brought  and  placed  around 
}  him,  the  squaws  and  old  men  singing  a  sort  of  chant  mean- 
^  while. 

Soon  the  faggots  were  breast  high. 

Then  Crawling  Snake  stepped  forward,  a  blazing  stick  in 

►  his  hand. 

He  touched  it  to  the  heap  of  brushwood,  which  was  as  dry 
as  tinder,  and  a  burst  of  flame  flew  upward. 

♦  But  the  man  whose  love  for  pretty  Nellie  Elton  had  re¬ 
filled  in  making  him  a  would-be  murderer,  was  not  des- 

fined  to  be  burned  alive. 

With  a  cry  of  mortal  fear,  he  threw  his  head  back. 

*  Then  it  pitched  forward  on  his  breast,  and  he  was  dead. 

He  had  died  from  nheer  fright. 

i  D  wa-  not  until  the  cruel  flames  reached  the  flesh  of  tho 
'Mehiu  that  the  yelling  fiends  dancing  about  the  fire  realized 

he  wan  dead. 


This  did  not  suit  them,  as  they  wanted  to  hear  him 
scream  and  beg  for  mercy. 

Wild  and  Charlie  knew  the  man  had  died  the  moment 
they  saw  his  chin  fall  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  then  that  they  breathed  a  simultaneous  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief. 

It  would  have  done  a  whole  lot  toward  unnerving  them 

t 

if  they  had  been  compelled  to  see  the  unlucky  wretch  roasted 
alive. 

The  thought  of  this  made  Young  Wild  West’s  flesh  creep 
more  than  it  did  when  he  thought  of  his  own  fate. 

The  fire  burned  on,  and  soon  there  was  nothing  but  a 
burned,  charred  body  left. 

Then  the  Indians  scattered  the  brands  and  made  ready 
for  the  next  victim. 

Water  was  poured  on  the  stake,  which  had  caught  on  fire 
and  was  still  burning  a  little. 

The  chiefs  and  medicine  man  of  the  village  held  a  short 
consultation,  and  then  Blue  Buffalo  and  two  strapping 
braves  stepped  up  and  proceeded  to  untie  the  bonds  that 
held  Young  Wild  West  to  the  tree. 

He  was  to  be  the  next  victim. 

But  he  did  not  so  much  as  flinch. 

It  was  useless  for  him  to  try  to  break  away.  His  hands 
were  tied  tightly  behind  him,  and  the  redskins  stood  around 
him  twenty  deep. 

“Do  your  worst,  you  red  fiends!”  he  cried.  “I  can  die 
but  once,  and  if  I  do  die  you  will  find  that  I  will  do  it 
gamely.  Blue  Buffalo  is  a  coward.  I  could  whip  him  with 
both  my  hands  tied.” 

This  remark  did  not  have  the  effect  Wild  thought  it 
would,  for  the  Indians  very  quickly  bound  him  to. the  stake, 
and  then  piling  up  the  faggots,  set  fire  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  DARING  UNDERTAKING. 

The  attack  upon  the  troopers  and  the  men  from  Weston 
was  entirely  unexpected. 

While  they  believed  that  the  prairie  had  been  fired  by  the 
Indians,  they  had  no  idea  that  the  red  fiends  would  make  an 
attack  upon  them  before  the  ground  had  cooled  off. 

The  Sioux  rushed  upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  the  brave  men  were  forced  to’ retreat. 

They  put  up  a  stubborn  fight,  though,  and  many  of  the 
foe  bit  the  dust. 

They  were  indeed  very  lucky,  for  they  got  away  with 
only  three  kill^l. 
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But  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  two  of  the  young  ladies  be¬ 
longing  to  the  wagon  train  had  been  taken  prisoners. 

Jack  Robedee  had  seen  Charlie  knocked  from  hi3  horse 
in  the  dim  light,  but  he  could  not  get  to  him  to  render 
the  least  assistance. 

He  saw  him  carried  away,  along  with  the  two  girls,  and 
he  shot  down  two  of  the  Indians  who  were  taking  part  in 

the  act. 

And  then  he  was  forced  to  flee  with  the  rest. 

The  party  rode  off  to  the  right  as  soon-  as  the  Sioux  ceased 
to  pursue  them,  and  when  they  got  off  the  burnt  district 
they  came  to  a  halt  to  learn  their  casualties. 

to  • 

The  women  had  been  started  off  first — all  except  the  two 
who  were  captured,  and  hence  they  made  good  their  es¬ 
cape. 

Tige  Tarbox,  the  guide,  had  paid  strict  attention  to  them. 

He  had  managed  to  catch  three  riderless  ponies,  and  these 
made  mounts  for  three  of  the  women. 

These,  with  the  extra  horses  belonging  to  the  train,  made 
enough  for  every  one. 

The  mother  and  grandfather  of  the  two  girls  who  were 
lost  were  grief-stricken,  of  course,  but  they  were  told  that 
the  Indians  would  not  be  apt  to  harm  the  female  prisoners 
they  took,  and  they  were  quieted  a  little. 

The  three  who  had  been  killed  consisted  of  one  of  the 
troopers  and  two  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  wagon  train. 

The  missing  were  Young  Wild  West,  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
the  fellow  named  I)olph,  and  the  two  girls,  Nellie  Elton 
and  Martha  Goff. 

It  was  soon  decided  that  Jim  Dart  and  Jack  Robedee 
should  go  out  on  a  scout  and  try  andv  learn  what  had  become 
of  these  five. 

The  two  were  very  much  worried  about  Wild  and  Charlie, 
for  it  was  possible  that  they  had  been  killed. 

Four  men  were  put  on  picket  duty,  one  in  each  direction 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  temporary  camp,  and  then  Jim 
and  Jack  set  out  on  their  mission. 

They  were  gone  a  trifle  over  half  an  hour,  and  when  they 
came  back  they  were  able  to  give  a  report  that  showed  how 
good  they  had  attended  to  business. 

“The  Sioux  have  got  Young  Wild  West,  Cheyenne  Char¬ 
lie,  the  fellow  Wild  had’the  trouble  with  and  the  two  girls 
prisoners,”  said  Jim.  “They  are  on  the  march  heading 
west.  It  was  quite  a  job  to  find  out  what  we  have,  but  we 
stuck  to  it  till  we  did.  There  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
for  us  to  do  anything  toward  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
or  even  let  them  know  that  we  saw  them.  The  only  thing 
for  tis  to  do  is  to  follow  them  up  and  try  and  get  thorn  away 
from  the  rod* kins  by  strategy.  We  could  never  hope  to 
defeat  them,  for  they  outnumber  us  four  or  five  to  one.” 


“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  Jack.  “We  could  see  them 
but  couldn’t  do  a  thing  for  ’em.” 

“How  were  they  bearing  up?”  asked  Captain  Banka. 

“Tlier  gals  an'  ther  jealous  lover  was  takin’  it  purtv 
hard,”  answered  Robedee.  “Wild  an’  Charlie  acted  about 
tlier  same  as  though  they  was  on  their  way  to  a  picnic.” 

“Neither  of  them  would  give  the  Indians  the  chance  to 
see  that  they  were  afraid,”  said  Jim.  “They  are  not  made 
of  that  kind  of  material.  YWung  Wild  West  would  not 
flinch  if  he  knew  he  was  going  to  be  killed  the  next  instant.” 

“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  the  men  from  Weston. 

“The  Sioux  certainly  mean  to  kill  them  sooner  or  later, 
so  the  quicker  we  do  something  toward  rescuing  them  the 
better  it  will  be,”  said  the  captain  of  the  troopers. 

“We  will  follow  them  up,”  exclaimed  Jim.  “They  have 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Weston,  so  we  will  not  lose  any  time 
by  it.” 

This  was  decided  upon  as  the  proper  thing  to  do,  so  they 
set  out  at  once,  the  men  belonging  to  the  wagon  train 
abandoning  what  was  left  of  the  goods  brought  with  them. 

They  well  knew  that  the  redskins  had  taken  everything 
of  value  and  destroyed  the  rest,  so  what  was  the  use  of 
going  back  to  the  wagons  ? 

The  line  of  burning  grass  was  now  so  far  in  the  distance 
that  but  a  faint  streak  could  be  seen.  In  a  little  while  it 
would  reach  the  bank  of  Bad  River,  and  then  it  would  be  " 
over. 

Those  of  the  living  creatures  that  had  been  fleet  enough 
of  foot  would  find  salvation  in  the  water,  but  they  would1 
be  few  compared  to  the  number  that  had  already  perished. 

With  Jim  and  Jack  as  scouts  in  advance  of  them,  the 
party  followed  the  Indian  trail. 

Just  before  da}hreak  they  moved  off  toward  the  river,  so 
the  red  fiends  might  not  be  able  to  learn  that  they  were- 
being  followed. 

Luck  was  with  them,  it  seemed;  for  they  struck  timber 
just  as  dawn  came,  and  they  went  at  once  into  camp. 

Lively  Rick  climbed  one  of  the  tallest  trees  and  very  soon 
located  the  camp  of  the  Sioux  a  trifle  over  a  mile  away. 

Ho  reported  this  fact,  and  all  hands  were  satisfied  at  the 
progress  they  had  made. 

They  waited  in  camp  till  the  Indians  had  been  on  the 
move  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  they  got  in  motion, 
following  the  plain  trail  with  the  greatest  of  ense.  K| 

I  he  utmost  caution  had  to  be  practiced  now,  since  ther 
could  not  tell  but  that  the  redskins  would  send  a  scout  UaeA 
to  1*  am  it  they  were  being  followed  or  not. 

If  they  did  find  it  out  without  our  frieuds  knowing  iu 
they  could  easily  form  an  ambush  and  rent  their  spite  ill 
full  upon  the  palefaces. 
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Bat  Jim  Dart  and  Jack  Kobe  dee  were  by  far  too  well 
po>:<\l  in  Indian  tactics  to  allow  anything  like  this  to  occur. 

They  rode  along  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the  party,  one  of 
them  riding  back  at  intervals  to  report  and  advise  the  pace 

that  was  to  be  kept. 

When  they  went  into  camp  at  noon  they  were  about  two 

miles  behind  the  Sioux. 

They  were  all  pretty  well  tired  out,  especially  the  troop¬ 
er1.  who  had  rested  but  little  in  the  past  fifty-two  hours, 
r  But  the  weary  march  must  be  kept  up. 

Necessity  demanded  it. 

As  the  afternoon  waned  and  the  sun  got  down  close  to  the 
horizon,  Jack  and  Jim  came  riding  back  to  the  party. 

“The  Indian  village  is  only  four  miles  distant,”  Dart 
said.  “We  must  now  change  our  course  to  the  north  and 
work  around  above  it.  We  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

As  tired  as  they  were,  they  put  on  an  extra  burst,  of  speed 
and  rode  for  three  miles,  until  they  were  among  the  scraggy 
oaks  and  pines  that  grew  so  thickly  in  the  foothills. 

*  Then  they  proceeded  due  west  again,  going  up  a  slight 
grade  all  the  while. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  halted  upon  a  level  spot  that  was 

r 

admirably  adapted  for  a  camping  ground. 

Jim  Dart  called  Captain  Banks  and  Tige  Tarbox,  the 
guide,  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  pointed  to  a  number  of 
brightly  burning  fires  below  them  half  a  mile  to  the  south. 

“There  is  where  the  Sioux  are,”  said  he.  “They  have 
•  stablished  a  regular  village  there.  Look  at  them !  There 
seems  to  be  over  a  thousand  of  them.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  the  captain,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  though  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  do 
anything  for  the  captives  now. 

But  Jim  did  not  act  as  though  he  thought  that  way. 

On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  elated. 

“There  are  five  prisoners  there,  and  five  of  ns  will  go  to 
the  rescue,”  he  observed,  as  calmly  as  though  he  was  making 
arrangements  to  go  on  a  hunting  trip. 

“Ye-?”  replied  Banks,  looking  at  the  boy  in  surprise. 

UJ  want  to  K'lcct  tho«e  who  will  go,”  went  on  Jim.  “I 
fOpjyv'-  there  wifi  V  no  objection  to  mv  doing  so.” 
"Certainly  not:  at.  lea  4  not  on  my  part.” 

*Y err  well,  then,  J<mk  Bobedoe,  Lively  Rick,  Sam  Mur- 
i  Dove-Kv'  Dr  e  and  myself  will  be  the  ones  to  go.” 


The  four  men  stepped  to  his  side  with  one  accord. 

They  were  all  brave,  trusty  men,  and  he  knew  them  thor¬ 
oughly. 

That  was  why  Jim  selected  them  to  go  with  him. 

“Are  you  ready,  boys?” 

“We  are,”  came  the  unanimous  reply. 

“All  right,  then.  Leave  your  rifles  behind.  We  have 
got  to  get  into  that  village,  and  the  only  way  for  us  to  get 
there  is  to  play  that  we  are  Indians.  Get  some  of  that  red 
and  blue  clay  and  paint  up,  now.  We  will  get  the  rest  of  the 
disguises  pretty  soon.” 

This  talk  was  mystifying  to  some  of  them,  but  a  few  un¬ 
derstood  what  Jim  meant,  though. 

The  rest  of  the  articles  to  make  their  disguises  complete 
meant  that  five  Indians  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds  first. 

It  was  very  easy  to  talk  about,  but  how  would  it  be  done  ? 

Time  alone  would  tell,  and  that  time  was  going  to  be 
very  short,  too. 

y 

“I  suppose  your  hunting  knives  have  got  good  points  on 
them,”  remarked  Jim,  as  he  leddlie  way  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  down  the  gentle  slope. 

He  received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  the  trip 
was  continued  in  silence. 

It  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  reach  a  point  that  over¬ 
looked  the  village. 

Less  than  forty  feet  would  bring  them  to  it  at  a  point 
distant  about  thirty  yards  from  the  nearest  tepees. 

They  could  see  almost  everything  that  was  taking  place 
in  the  village;  they  could  even  discern  three  figures  bound 
.to  trees,  though  they  could  not  distinguish  who  they  were 
in  the  uncertain  light. 

Jim  looked  around  carefully  and  soon  found  a  tree,  the 
limbs  of  which  branched  over  the  ledge  they  were  crouching 
upon. 

“Here  is  the  way  to  got  down,”  he  whispered.  “It  could 
not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  made  to  order  for 
us.” 

Ilis  companions  nodded  assent,  and  then  they  followed 
him,  one  at  a  time,  down  the  tree. 

As  they  all  reached  the  ground  in  safety  the  frantic 
h, creams  of  a  terrified  man  came  to  their  ears, 
i  “That’s  ther  feller  what  tried  to  kill  Wild,”  said  Lively 
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Kick.  “I  know  his  voice  all  right.  They  must  be  goin  ’to 
put.  ther  finishing  touches  on  him.” 

“They  are  tying  him  to  a  stake!”  exclaimed  Jim,  as  he 
rose  and  took  a  good  look.  “They  are  going  to  burn  him 
alive.  Boys,  we  must  hurry.” 

Jim  now  started  to  crawl  for  the  nearest  tepee,  his  four 
companions  following  him,  one  after  the  other. 

It  was  very  dark  there,  since  the  tires  were  in  the  central 
part  of  the  village. 

That  gave  our  five  daring  friends  an  excellent  chance. 

The  Sioux  had  plenty  of  guards  stationed  about,  but  none 
in  that  vicinity. 

Probably  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  their  enemies 
might  descend  upon  them  from  the  rocky  bluff  above. 

Jim  and  his  companions  were  upon  a  desperate  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  ready  to  undertake  all  sorts  of  risks  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne 
Charlie. 

The  tepee  was  reached  in  short  order. 

Jim  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  that  would  indicate 
that  there  was  any  one  inside.  . 

Then  with  a  quick,  but  noiseless,  movement,  he  cut  a  long 
slit  in  the  skin  that  formed  a  portion  of  the  tepee. 

He  knew  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  was  why  he 
moved  quickly. 

The  entrance  to  the  tepee  faced  the  center  of  the  village, 
where  the  fires  were  burning,  and  as  Jim  peered  into  the 
Hit  he  had  made  he  saw  that  it  was  empty. 

“All  right,”  he  whispered  to  his  friends;  “stay  right  here 
till  1  come  out.” 

Then  he  crowded  into  the  opening  and  disappeared,  his 
companions  waiting  anxiously  for  him. 

The  boy  was  inside  the  tepee  probably  three  minutes, 
and  then  he  began  thrusting  out  blankets  and  Indian  tog¬ 
gery  by  the  armful. 

Our  friends  had  already  smeared  the  clay  on  their  faces, 
-o  they  knew  what  to  do  with  the  things  without  being  told. 

When  Jim  crawled  through  some  of  them  had  already 
been  transformed  into  Indians,  as  far  as  their  general  ap¬ 
pearance  went. 

“  Vow.  then,”  said  Jim,  “the  most  dangerous  part  is  com¬ 
ing  “We  must  walk  off  in  different  directions  and  meet 
d  the  pi ae*  where  Wild  and  Charlie  are.  And  remember, 


we  must  act  as  Sioux  braves  all  the  time.  We  must  not 
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forget  the  part  we  arc  playing,  not  for  an  instant.  Just 
how  the  rescue  will  be  made  1  do  not  know,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  we  will  succeed,  just  the  same.” 

Every  man  understood. 

They  knew  that  they  were  taking  their  lives  in  their 
hands  when  they  started  off  in  the  darkness,  each  taking  a 
different  direction. 

Just  then  a  series  of  yells  went  up  from  the  crowd  of 
bucks  and  braves  gathered  around  the  prisoners,  and  they 
began  dancing  about  madly. 

Jim  Dart  knew  that  something  extraordinary  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  he  stalked  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the 
excited  gathering  of  red  men. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ESCAPE. 

As  the  fire  was  touched  to  the  faggots  Young  Wild  West 
thought  for  the  first  time  that  his  chances  of  not  dying  were 
a  thousand  to  one. 

Up  rose  the  destroying  flames  as  though  eager  to  lick  his 
quivering  flesh. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  prolong  his  existence  upon 
earth,  and  that  was  for  him  to  taunt  Blue  Buffalo  into  fight- . 
ing  him  before  the  roasting  took  place. 

The  Indians  were  dancing  around  the  fire,  mad  with  de- 
light. 
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“Blue  Buffalo  is  a  coward!”  called  out  Wild  in  a  loud 
tone  that  implied  that  he  was  as  cool  as  an  iceberg  at  that 
very  moment. 

Old  Crawling  Snake  looked  at  the  bov  who  was  being 
burned  at  the  stake  and  saw  nothing  but  fearlessness  on  his 
features. 

Then  he  suddenly  seized  a  spear-like  pole  from  one  of  the 
braves,  and  springing  forward,  scattered  the  burning  fag¬ 
gots  right  and  left. 

“ Paleface  boy  heap  big  brave !”  he  cried.  “He  must  not  \ 
die  yet.  He  will  fight  Blue  Buffalo  with  his  hands  tied  l*>-  I, 

bind  him,  and  then  die  at  the  stake.  Crawling  Snaki  has  * 
spoken.” 

Crawling  Snake  had  spoken,  indeed:  and  as  he  was  the* 
real  boss  of  the  situation,  it  wae  surely  settled  that  Wild  ' 
was  to  fight  the  young  chief. 
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It  in  .lie  no  difference  whether  Blue  Buffalo  was  satisfied 
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or  not. 

Chovenne  Charlie,  whose  heart  had  been  in  his  throat, 

* 

*  x 

breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Something  told  him  that  the  interruption  would  be  the 
>  mean?  of  saving  both*their  lives. 

Young  Wild  West  had  been  at  the  stake,  roasting  in  the 
cruel  flames,  it  seemed,  and  now  he  was  to  be  cut  loose 
from  it  and  fight  a  chief  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

The  scout  grew  very  interested,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  bound  to  be  his  turn  next,  unless  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  happened. 

L  - 

Wild  was  quickly  cut  loose  from  the  stake  by  the  old  chief 

himself. 

His  hands  were  still  tied  behind  him,  but  the  chief  was 
not  aware  that  one  of  the  strokes  of  his  blade  had  severed 
one  of  the  cords. 

Neither  was  Wild  aware  of  it  just  then. 

A  wave  of  Crawling  Snake’s  hand  caused  the  Indians  to 
:  fall  back  until  there  was  a  large  empty  space  before  the  fire. 
Then  Wild  was  pushed  toward  the  center  of  it. 

Blue  Buffalo  leaped  forward,  knife  in  hand,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  slashing  the  young  paleface  to  his 
heart’s  desire. 

\  It 

But  the  old  chief  seized  him  and  pulled  him  back. 

“  Blue  Buffalo  must  fight  the  boy  with  his  hands  tied  be¬ 
hind  him,  too,”  he  said. 

A  guttural  cry  of  approval  went  up  from  the  bucks  and 

braves. 

This  was  a  new  way  to  fight,  and  it  struck  them  that  it 
might  prove  interesting. 

The  young  chief  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  idea  much, 
but  he  dropped  his  knife  and  allowed  his  superior  to  tic 
his  hand-  behind  him  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Then  Crawling  Snake  called  for  the  musicians,  and  the 
next  minute  the  rude  apologies  for  drums  began  to  beat. 

“Wh"n  Crawling  Snake  shoots  then  the  paleface  brave 
and  Blu"  Buffalo  will  fight  with  their  heads!”  exclaimed  the 
old  fellow. 

Wild  nodd«d  to  fhow  that  he  understood,  and  then  got  in 
f  wadin'-**  ♦/>  have  hi-  revenge  upon  the  redskin  who  had 

stamp'd  upon  bis  face.  • 

TV  revolver  in  the  hand  of  Crawling  Snake  cracked, 


and  then  as  quick  as  a  flash  Wild  darted  forward  and  butted 
the  young  chief  in  the  stomach. 

Blue  Buffalo  dropped  to  the  ground  with  a  gasp,  doubled 
up  like  a  jack-knife. 

The  way  he  twisted  and  turned  about  made  the  specta¬ 
tors  fairly  enjoy  it. 

It  was  evident  that  Blue  Buffalo  was  not  a  great  favorite 
with  many  of  them. 

He  had  some  friends,  however,  and  a  couple  of  them  as¬ 
sisted  him  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

The  fellow  was  terribly  enraged  at  having  been  knocked 

down  so  easily  by  his  foe,  and  he  struggled  fiercely  to  get  his 

/ 

hands  free. 

.  *  hi  v  all 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  chief  and  Wild,  he  did 
slip  his  bonds. 

This  made  Wild  give  a  tug  at  his,  and  when  he  suddenly 
found  his  hands  free,  also,  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
a  put-up  job  on  the  pair  of  them. 

Blue  Buffalo  made  a  leap  toward  one  of  his  friends  to 
grab  a  knife,  but  Young  Wild  West  was  too  quick  for  him. 

He  shot  out  his  left  and  right  in  rapid  succession  and 
knocked  the  red  villain  flat  upon  his  back. 

Then  he  was  treated  to  another  surprise,  for  a  revolver 
was  suddenly  thrust  into  his  hand  by  a  brave  standing  near 
him. 

He  cast  a  hasty  glance  toward  the  tree  for  a  sight,  of  Chey- 

I  '  I 

enne  Charlie,  but  the  scout  was  no  longer  there. 

Then  a  sudden  howl  of  rage  went  up  from  the  Indians. 
Cheyenne  Charlie  was  running  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 

i.  ■  UHl 

toward  a  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  village. 

But  that  was  not  all. 

With  him  were  the  t\yo  girl  captives. 

The  three  had  a  good  start,  for  they  were  easily  a  hundred 
yards  away  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  enraged 
Sioux. 

As  Wild  caught  sight  of  the  fleeing  three  his  heart  gave  a 
bound. 

Help  had  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

He  was  sure  his  friends  had  accomplished  all  this,  though 
he  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  thorn. 

The  Indians  seemed  lo  forget  all  about  him  just  then, 
and  with  their  fiendish  yells  they  started  in  pursuit. 
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Suddenly  a  blanket  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  the 
voice  of  his  friend,  Jim  Dart,  whispered  in  his  ear: 

“Run  in  the  same  direction.  Wild,  and  take  a  short  cut 
to  that  big  tree  over  there.  Act  as  though  you  were  in  pur¬ 
suit,  and  don’t  kill  any  one  unless  you  are  stopped.” 

Wild  was  of  course  astonished,  but  he  did  not  stand  there 
and  look  in  amazement. 

He  did  exactly  as  he  was  told,  and  ran  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind,  too. 

The  blanket  would  easily  make  him  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  old  men  of  the  village,  and  he  knew  how  to  act  as  an 
Indian  as  well  as  any  white  person  living. 

The  Sioux  must  have  thought  they  would  be  very  sure  of 
catching  their  fleeing  captives,  for  they  did  not  run  so  very 
fast. 

They  yelled  derisively  at  them,  and  did  not  offer  to  fire 
a  shot. 

There  was  one  of  them,  however,  who  put  on  a  great 
burst  of  speed,  and  ran  after  Young  Wild  West. 

It  was  Blue  Buffalo,  the  young  chief,  who  was  to  take 
pretty  Nellie  Elton  for  his  squaw. 

'The  distance  was  not  very  great;  Cheyenne  Charlie  and 

the  two  girls  reached  the  tree  about  fifty  yards  in  advance 

» 

of  the  foremost  Indians. 

And  the  foremost  Indians  were  not  Indians  at  all ;  they 
were  Jack  Robedee,  Lively  Rick,  old  man  Murdock  and 
Dove-Eye- Dave. 

Jim  Dart  was  running  along  by  the  side  of  Wild. 

Charlie  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  it  seemed,  for  he  boosted 
the  girls  up  to  the  lower  limbs  of  the  tree,  and  then  drew 
himself  up  after  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  girl  does  not  know  how  to  climb 
a  tree. 

This  may  have  been  true,  and  it  may  have  been  that 
Nellie  Elton  and  Martha  Goff  did  not  know  how. 

But  if  such  was  the  case,  they  learned  how  very  quickly. 

Perhaps  tho  fact  that  their  lives  depended  upon  it  made 
them  do  it ;  but  at  any  rate  they  went  up  very  speedily. 

Even  when  they  saw  the  three  making  for  the  top  of  the 
treo  the  Indians  had  no  idea  that  they  were  going  to  get 
away. 

Jb^v  had  not.  been  in  the  little  valley  long  enough  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  it. 


Charlie  and  the  girls  were  just  getting  off  on  the  ledge  j 
when  Robedee  and  the  others  got  to  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Of  course  they  started  to  ascend  it  also.  4 

I 

The  Indians  thought  surely  that  they  belonged  to  their  ' 
own  crowd,  and  veiled  with  approval  when  they  saw  them 
going  up  the  tree. 

The  scheme  of  disguising  themselves  had  worked  finely. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  it  was  to  come. 

If  Young  Wild  West  could  only  get  into  the  tree  before- 
the  deception  was  discovered,  all  would  be  well. 

Up  went  three  of  the  Indians  after  our  friends. 

Then  Wild  and  Jim  dashed  up. 

Just  as  Wild  was  about  to  jump  for  the  lower  limb  of  the 
tree,  Blue  Buffalo  dashed  up  and  tore  the  blanket  from  him. 

But  that  was  the  last  act  of  the  young  chief  on  earth. 

Young  Wild  West  discharged  his  revolver  full  at  his 
breast,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  shot  through  the  heart. 

Then  the  boy  went  up  the  tree  with  the  agility  of  a  mon¬ 
key,  followed  by  the  disguised  Jim. 

Fierce  yells  of  rage  now  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Sioux. 

They  now  realized  that  all  of  their  captives  were  escap¬ 
ing. 

One  after  the  other  they  went  up  the  tree  after  the  fugi¬ 
tives. 

But  a  few  seconds  later  they  began  to  come  down. 

And  when  they  came  down  they  fell  all  the  way,  landing 
on  the  ground  corpses. 

\oung  Wild  West  at  last  reached  the  ledge,  and  then  it 
was  that  a  cry  of  triumph  came  from  his  lips. 

When  fully  a  dozen  Indian  braves  had  ascended  the  tree, 
only  to  fall  to  the  ground  dead,  the  red  fiends  grew  more  I 
cautious. 

“  Come  on,  ’  cried  Jim,  throwing  off  his  Indian  toggery, 
“now  is  our  time  to  get  away.” 

Nellie  Elton  made  it  a  point  that.  Wild  should  be  the  one  j 

to  escort  her  from  the  danger,  while  Cheyenne  Charlie  per-  j 
formed  a  like  service  for  Martha  Goff. 

Thoy  reached  the  camp  of  their  waiting  friends  without  I 
seeing  or  hearing  any  signs  of  pursuit.  1 

But  they  knew  full  well  that  tho  Sioux  would  scour  th<  I 
surrounding  country  for  them.  *  f 

It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  ascend  the  tr\v  fo  I 
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awhile,  though,  for  fear  that  their  paleface  enemies  were 
waiting  upon  the  ledge  to  kill  them  as  they  came  up. 

“Break  camp,  boys!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  as  he 

-  -  Hied  in  among  his  friends.  “We  will  make  for  the  Wes¬ 
ton  road  at  once.  It  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 

here.” 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  might  be  heard  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  men  broke  into  a  loud  cheer. 

Then  both  troopers  and  scouts  flew  for  their  horses. 

Just  as  Wild  was  looking  for  a  suitable  mount  among  the 
two  or  three  extra  horses  he  heard  a  whinny. 

Ile'gave  a  cry  of  delight,  for  he  recognized  the  whinny 
as  coming  from  his  sorrel  stallion.  Spitfire. 

And  sure  enough  it  was.  The  intelligent  animal  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail  made  by  his  mates  and  had  just  come  up 
with  them. 

The  entire  party  now  started  for  Weston,  riding  hard  all 

that  night. 

% 

Whether  the  Indians  pursued  them  or  not  they  did  not 
know;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  saw  nothing  of  them,  and 
reached  Weston  in  safety. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

arietta's  jealousy.  , 

It  was  about  noon  the  following  day  when  the  tired  and 
bedraggled  party  rode  into  Weston. 

The  emigrants  were  overjoyed  when  they  set  eyes  on  the 
hustling  little  town,  for  it  was  the  first  they  had  seen  of 
anything  so  near  civilization  in  many  days. 

And  the  troopers  suddenly  became  in  the  best  of  humor, 
too,  for,  soldier-like,  they  had  visions  of  a  good  time  that 
would  make  them  forget  the  privations  they  had  suffered. 

Of  course  Young  Wild  West  was  glad  to  get  back  home. 

He  had  been  gone  several  days,  and  there  were  those 
whom  he  had  left  behind  who  had  worried  considerably 
about  him. 

Charming  Arietta,  the  pretty  postmistress,  was,  of  course, 

the  principal  one. 

A-  -oon  a-  the  young  scout  had  changed  his  wearing  ap- 
pa H  lie  w<*nt  over  to  see  her  and  tell  her  how  he  had  been 
tbd  to  the  -t;j V.c  in  the  Indian  village. 

Ari/'tU  ho  happy  at  hi*  return  that  she  kissed  him  on 
bo*/  <)\<  ‘V-  and  did  not  deny  him  one  or  two  from  her  lips. 


As  was  her  usual  custom  on  such  occasions,  she  implored 
him  to  settle  down  and  not  go  on  dangerous  trips  any  more. 

He  only  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  that  as  long  as  he 
wore  the  charm  she  had  made  for  him  lie  would  never  got 
killed. 

The  charm  he  spoke  of  was  a  heart  made  of  doeskin  and  a 
lock  of  the  girl’s  hair,  and  was  trimmed  with  small  beads 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Indians  when  making  their  finery. 

Wild  had  always  worn  this  since  Arietta  had  given  it  to 
him,  after  he  had  saved  her  from  a  horrible  fate  among  the 
Sioux  Indians  some  months  previous. 

Arietta  insisted  on  it,  so  he  went  home  to  dinner  with 
her. 

While  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  her  grandfather  jok¬ 
ingly  said: 

■  “Et,  I  was  afraid  one  time  on  this  trip  that  you  was 
going  to  lose  Wild.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered;  “he  told  me  how  near  he  came  to 
being  burned  at  the  stake.” 

j  * 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that.  A  very  pretty  gal  was  after  him, 
an’  one  time  I  thought  she  had  cut  you  out.” 

Wild  blushed  a  deep  crimson. 

He  had  failed  to  mention  anything  about  Nellie  Elton, 
because  it  was  rather  a  difficult  subject  for  him  to  handle. 

But  now  he  wished  he  had  told  her  all  about  the  girl’s 
actions,  and  of  the  death  of  her  jealous  lover. 

“Is  this  true,  Wild?”  she  asked,  her  face  flushing  with 
anger. 

“No,”  he  replied;  “at  no  time  was  there  the  least  danger 
of  any  one  taking  your  place  in  my  heart,  little  one.” 

This  should  have  satisfied  the.  girl,  for  never  were  more 
truthful  and  earnest  words  spoken. 

But  it  did  not. 

Arietta  believed  that  Wild  had  been  making  love  to  some 
other  girl,  and  nothing  would  have  made  her  believe  any¬ 
thing  different  just  then. 

The  rest  of  the  meal  passed  in  silence. 

Old  man  Murdock  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  he  did  not  know  just  how  to  rectify  it. 

As  he  got  up  from  the  table  with  the  rest,  he  concluded 
to  speak  to  his  granddaughter  alone  and  tell  her  that  there 
was  nothing  in  what  he  said,  and  that  he  was  only  having  a 
joke  on  her  when  lie  said  it. 
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This  might  have  smoothed  things  over  all  right  if  some¬ 
thing  else  had  not  occurred  to  fan  the  flame  of  jealousy  that 
had  taken  root  in  Arietta’s  bosom. 

Wild  asked  her  to  take  a  walk  with  him  after  dinner,  and 
she  agreed  to  do  ih 

“1  want  to  tell  you  all  about  this  girl  your  grandfather 
spoke  about,”  he  said.  “She  got  me  in  a  whole  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble.” 

“She  got  you  into  trouble?  Why  did  you  let  her?”  was 
the  reply. 

“As  if  I  could  help  it !  Et,  you  know  me  well  enough  by 
this  time,  don’t  you  ?” 

“I  have  heard  people  say  that  no  man  can  be  trusted  at 
times.” 

“And  Jack  Robedee  is  willing  to  swear  that  all  women 
are  fickle.  Do  you  think  that  true?” 

“No;  that  is  nonsense.” 

“Well,  so  is  the  other  nonsense,  then.  Now,  this  girl, 
whose  name  is  Nellie  Elton,  is  quite  a  good-looking  girl. 
Several  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  wagon  train 
were  in  love  with  her,  but  it  seems  that  she  would  take  no 
notice  of  them.” 

“And  when  you  got  there  she  fell  in  love  with  you  at 
first  sight,  I  suppose?” 

There  was  just  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  girl’s  voice, 
but  Wild  did  not  let  on  that  he  noticed  it. 

“Well,  it  appears  that  she  told  one  of  her  most  ardent 
admirers  that  I  was  the  only  young  man  she  had  ever  seen 
whom  she  could  take  a  liking  to,  or  something  like  that, 
and  he  got  so  jealous  that  he  wanted  to  thrash  me.  He  tried 
that  and  failed,  and  then  he  wanted  to  kill  me.  The  poor 
fool  died  of  fright  while  the  Indians  had  him  at  the  stake, 
and  so  that  put  an  end  to  him.” 

“But  it  didn’t  put  an  end  to  the  girl,  though.” 

“Oh,  no.  By  Jove!  there  she  comes  now!” 

Sure  enough,  Nellie  Elton  was  approaching. 

She  was  with -Martha  Goff,  the  girl  who  had  been  in  cap¬ 
tivity  with  her.  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  Wild  she  struck  in 
to  *inging  the  love  song  that  had  so  entranced  her  hearers 
that  night  out  on  the  prairie. 

W  ild  doffed  his  hat  and  nodded  when  they  got  to  her, 
hoping  to  pass  on. 

But  no  such  thing  happened. 


Nellie  was  rather  forward,  as  the  reader  no  doubt  is  auart? 
of,  and  she  at  once  stopped. 

“Is  that  the  girl  you  said  you  thought  so  much  of,  Young 
Wild  West?”  she  asked. 

“Ye-es,”  stammered  our  hero.  “Allow  me  to  introduce 
you.  Miss  Elton,  Miss  Murdock.  Also  Miss  Goff,  Arietta. 

I  hope  you  will  become  fast  friends.” 

With  the  exception  of  Martha,  who  seemed  real  glad  to  be 
introduced,  the  girls  bowed  stiffly  at  each  other. 

Probably  they  could  read  each  other’s  thoughts. 

Nellie  was  really  in  love  with  Wild,  and  though  she  was* 
almost  certain  that  she  stood  no  chance  of  winning  him,  she 
wanted  to  make  Arietta  think  that  she  could. 

“Wild,”  said  she,  boldly,  and  putting  on  an  air  that  was 
meant  to  be  bewitching,  “you  forgot  to  do  one  thing  that 
night  when  we  sat  on  the  wagon  shafts  out  on  the  prairie 
and  talked  for  hours.  You  forgot  to  kiss  me  good-night ! 
You  might  have  done  it  if  you  had  not  been  afraid  of  some 
one  seeing  you.  Now,  to  show  that  I  have  no  ill-feeling 
toward  you  or  the  young  lady,  I  will  kiss  you  now.”  ? 

Before  Wild  could  make  a  move  to  prevent  her,  she  had 
seized  his  cheeks  with  both  hands  and  kissed  him. 

Instead  of  going  into  a  rage  over  the  audacious  proceed¬ 
ing,  Arietta  turned  like  a  shot  and  ran  for  the  house. 

“I  am  astonished  at  you,  Miss  Elton,”  said  Wild;  and  he 
really  was.  “Please  do  not  attempt  a  thing  like  that  again.” 

Then,  as  the  enormity  of  her  act  burst  upon  her,  Nellie 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  she  sobbed.  “I  did  it  just  because 
1  knew  your  girl  was  jealous  of  me,  and  I  wanted  to  make 
her  mad.” 

“Well,  you  have  done  that  all  right,  and  I  don’t  blame 
her.” 

W  ith  that  W  ild  walked  back  to  the  Murdock  house. 

Ariptta  had  gone  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room,  and 
she  would  not  see  him,  not  even  when  he  called  her  twice. 

rI  hen  Wild  got  a  little  mad  and  went  over  to  the  office  of 
the  company. 

He  found  Jim,  Charlie,  Walter  Jenkins,  the  foreman. 
Lively  Rick  and  Jack  there. 

Robedee  had  just  been  telling  them  a  storv.  and  thov  were 
all  laughing  heartily  when  lie  entered. 

“What's  the  matter,  Wild?”  asked  Charlie,  noticing  the 
troubled  look  on  the  young  scout’s  face.  * 
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“ Nothing,''  was  the  reply. 

**  You  look  as  though  you  had  quarreled  with  your  sweet- 
jheart.”  spoke  up  Walter  Jenkins. 

“To  tell  the  truth  about  it,”  said  Wild,  taking  a  seat, 
merhing  like  that  has  happened.” 

They  looked  in  surprise  at  him,  especially  Jim. 

“Tell  us  about  it,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  “Maybe  we  married  men 
x*an  do  something  to  help  you  out,  eh,  Walter?” 

“That's  right,”  answered  Jenkins. 

“Well,  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  it  bothers  me  more  than  if  I  was  being  chased 
by  a  dozen  Sioux.”  And  he  did  so. 

There  was  more  or  less  smiling  during  the  recital,  but 
all  of  them  declared  that  Nellie  Elton  was  altogether  too 
bold. 

Then  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  not  one  of  them 
offered  him  the  least  bit  of  advice. 

m 

,  But  that  evening  they  saw  Wild  and  Arietta  out  together, 
and  as  she  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  a  lark,  they  knew  the 
difficulty  must  have  been  settled. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Nellie  Elton  must  have  been  sorely  ashamed  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  had  acted,  for  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
shanty  where  she  was  making  her  temporary  headquarters 
with  her  mother  and  grandfather,  she  sat  down  and  scrib¬ 
bled  off  the  following  note  to  Arietta  Murdock: 

“Dear  Miss  Murdock, — I  can  never  forgive  myself  for 
the  way  I  acted  to-day.  The  truth  is  that  I  was  piqued  at 
seeing  you  with  Young  Wild  West,  for  at  that  time  I  loved 
\‘im.  I  have  given  him  up  forever,  though,  and  at  the  time 
I  did  M)  I  math*  it  unpleasant  for  you,  just  for  spite. 

*  “I  a- -are you  that  Young  Wild  West  never  spoke  a  word 
vA  lor'  to  me,  though  I  tried  mv  best  to  lead  him  to.  I 
know  you  an  very  jealous  of  me  for  what  J  have  done,  but 
9  /:  not  be,  for  1  will  ,-oon  be  where  jealousy  does  not 


“After  what  happened  this  morning,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
face  either  you  or  Young  Wild  West  again,  so  I  will  nerve 
myself  to  commit  suicide. 

“With  apologies  to  you  and  your  lover,  I  remain, 

“Yours  in  death, 
“Nellie  Elton.” 

It  was  not  until  well  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  that  Arietta  received  this  sensational  note,  and  the 
moment  she  had  read  it  her  heart  went  out  in  pity  for  the 

cri  r  I 
to111* 

She  did  just  what  most  any  girl  would  have  done  under 
such  circumstances. 

She  went  to  see  Nellie  right  away. 

Just  what  they  talked  about  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  but 
when  Arietta  came  away  at  the  end  of  an  hour  both  were 
very  happy. 

k 

There  was  not  going  to  be  a  suicide,  after  all. 

So  when  Young  Wild  West  called  at  the  Murdock  house 
that  evening  to  inform  Arietta  that  he  was  going  out  again 
the  next  morning  to  fight  the  Indians  away  from  the  trail 

4 

that  led  into  Weston,  he  got  an  old-time  welcome. 

“Got  over  your  jealousy,  Et?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “I  am  entirely  over  it.” 

“You  was  awful  mad  when  that  foolish  girl  kissed  me. 
I  never  saw  your  eyes  flash  so  in  my  life.” 

“I  was  mad,  Wild.  I  was  mad  enough  to  kill  her!  I 
had  to  run  home  to  keep  from  doing  so.” 

“Was  it  as  bad  as  that,  little  one?” 

“Yes,  it  was.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  and  Nellie  Elton 
and  I  are  good  friends.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  Et?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  We  have  met  and  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  it  is  all  settled.” 

“It  may  be  settled  between  you  two,  and  I  hope  it  is ;  but 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  settle  with  the 
girl.  All  I  want  her  to  do  hereafter  is  to  give  me  a  wide 
berth.  I  don’t  like  her  style,  Et,  and  I  never  will.” 

The  two  walked  and  talked  as  lovers  will  for  some  little 
time,  and  then  Wild  brought  up  the  subject  of  his  going  out 
on  the  irail  the  next  morning. 

“  Et,”  said  he,  “  for  the  protection  and  good  name  of  Wcs- 


j  ton,  wo  have  got  to  go  out  on  the  I  rail.  The  Sioux  have 
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formed  themselves  in  bands  of  a  hundred  and  they  propose 

to  make  things  hot  for  every  stagecoach  that  conics  this  way. 
They  have  got  to  be  thinned  out,  and  as  I  have  been  asked  to 
lead  the  division  that  goes  out  once  more,  I  must  do  it.  I 
couldn’t  refuse  such  a  request,  you  know.” 

“You  could  refuse  it,  but  you  wouldn’t.  Why  don't  you 
say  it  that  way?” 

“Well,  would  you  want  me  to  refuse  such  a  request,  Et? 
Tell  me,  now.” 

The  girl  shook  her  head  in  the  negative. 

“You  are  my  own  brave  Wild,”  she  said,  sorrowfully; 
“and  you  know  your  business  best.  I  would  not  have  you 
do  anything  you  did  not  want  to  do.” 

“Even  to  the  kissing  of  a  girl?” 

“That  will  do.  Wild.  I  will  never  be  jealous  again;  I 
promise  you  that.” 

That  night  a  government  scout  came  riding  into  Weston. 

He  was  looking  for  Captain  Banks  and  his  company  of 
troopers. 

He  seemed  very  glad  to  find  him,  and  when  he  did  so 
handed  him  a  dispatch  from  the  commander  of  the  fort. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  regiment  of  regulars  were  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  direction  of  Weston,  and  that  he  was  to  meet 
and  join  it. 

So  when  Young  Wild  West  and  his  band  of  dead-shots 
left  town  the  next  morning  the  troopers  went  with  them. 

They  were  going  to  stop  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  and 
wait  for  the  stagecoach  to  come  along. 

They  arrived  there  but  a  few  minutes  before  it  was  due, 
and  pretty  soon  they  heard  the  rumbling  of  wheels. 

The  next  instant  they  heard  something  else. 

The  fierce  warwhoop  of  a  hundred  Indian  braves  rang  out, 
and  then  rifles  and  revolvers  began  to  crack. 

A  band  of  Sioux  in  command  of  old  Crawling  Snake  had 
ambushed  the  stagecoach. 

They  expected  an  easy  victory  and  a  whole  lot  of  plun¬ 
der,  but  this  was  one  of  the  times  that  they  were  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  cried  Young  Wild  West.  “We  must 
teach  the  reds  a  lesson  that  they  will  not  soon  forget.  Let 
them  have  it,  now.  and  make  every  shot  tell.” 

Crack,  crack,  crack ! 


almost  seemed  as  though  a  leaden  hailstorm  wai  in  ft 


gross. 


The  Indians,  though  surprised  at  the  interference  from 
Young  Wild  West’s  party,  made  a  stubborn  fight. 

They  had  placed  great  hopes  on  capturing  the  etagr- 
coach,  and  after  satisfying  their  blood-thirsty  desires,  carry 
ofT  the  booty  they  would  obtain  by  so  doing. 

Crawling  Snake  was  a  verj  shrewd  redskin. 

He  hated  Young  Wild  West  worse  than  any  paleface! 

ti 

living,  and  he  now  thought  lie  saw  a  chance  of  getting  even  m 
with  him. 

If  he  could  lure  him  down  the  road  a  few  hundred  feet 
he  would  perhaps  he  able  to  play  a  trick  upon  him  that  f 
would  be  the  last  of  him. 

The  chief  gave  the  word  to  draw  back  and  keep  shooting  . 
as  they  went. 

Meanwhile  the  stagecoach  had  come  to  a  halt. 

The  driver  and  guard,  both  being  anxious  to  have  a  hand  * 
in  the  fight,  began  to  shoot  at  the  Indians  as  they  dodgivJ*| 
hither  and  thither  behind  the  rocks. 

At  this  the  passengers,  some  of  whom  had  been  badly'-* 
frightened,  grew  very  hopeful.  £  ( . 

One  of  them,  a  clerical-looking  chap,  jumped  out  and  T* 
sprang  toward  Wild  just  as  he  was  drawing  a  bead  on  the  A 
tufted  head  of  a  Sioux  warrior. 

“Slay  him  not,  my  young  friend,”  he  said,  at  the  same  % 
time  knocking  the  weapon  upward  and  causing  the  bullet 
to  go  in  the  air.  “He  that  taketh  human  life  shall  be  pun-  ^ 


ished.” 


Not  a  little  angered,  Wild  turned  upon  the  man  and 


cried: 


V 

ii 


“My  ministerial  friend,  I  advise  you  to  get  back  in  tho 
stagecoach  right  away  and  mind  your  own  business.  Yob 
aie  either  crazy  or  entirely  devoid  of  common  sense.”  , 

4 

“Hay !”  was  the  persistent  reply.  “Do  not  shoot  down  - 

the  noble  red  man.  He  will  go  away  and  leave  us  in  peaoe.* 

I  will  go  and  talk  to  the  chief  and  tell  him  that  if  they  wisfv 

their  souls  to  be  saved  they  must  go  away  and  let  the  whitA 

man  alone.  T hey  will  listen  to  my  voice,  which  is  the  voice*, 
of  wisdom.”  jS' 


The  rifles  were  dealing  out  bullets  now  so  fast  that  it  I 


.Tiist  then  «  bullet  whizzrd  pad  the  oeoentrio  man*  oa 
andtcatching  eight  of  the.  rodakin  who  had  find  tho  | 
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M  brought  him  down  before  he  could  be  prevented  tlus 


"he  clerical-looking  chap  now  started  boldly  in  the  direc- 

i  of  tlie  place  where  the  Indians  were  hiding  among  the 

2ks. 


' 1,0  T0  your  tepees,  noble  red  men !”  he  cried.  “The 
[  '  of  barbarism  are  o’er.  You  must— 


>.* 


'hat  was  al1  lie  said>  for  at  that  instant  a  bullet  cut  him 

tort. 


4  He  had  walked  out  in  plain  view  of  the  hiding  Sioux 
i  made  a  good  target  of  himself. 

“That  about  serves  him  right,  I  reckon/’  observed  Chey- 


Fenne  Charlie.  “He  are  ther  wust  I  ever  seen  !” 

►  There  was  a  lull  in  the  shooting  now,  but  the  Indians 
4  re  simply  getting  ready  for  some  move. 

4  *  Young  Wild  West  felt  sure  of  this. 

i  Tll(T  had  reached  cover  pretty  quickly  when  they  found 
[that  assistance  was  coming  to  the  stagecoach,  and  being 
^■mch  stronger  in  numbers,  they  were  waiting  for  an  attack 
om  the  whites,  so  they  could  mow  them  down. 

Leaving  his  friends  waiting  where  they  had  halted,  Wild 
irted  his  horse  in  tin  direction  of  Weston  at  a  sharp  gal- 


A 


i jAS’  he  dashed  out  into  full  view7  half  a  dogen  shots  were 
Jred  at  him,  but  none  of  them  hit  him. 

!  He  was  f°o  far  away  from  the  redskins  for  them  to  aim 

Straight  enough  to  hit  him. 
m  *  „ 

Ao  one  asked  him  where  he  was  going  when  he  started, 
<)ut  just  simply  watched  him. 

He  was  leaving  for  a  little  hill  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  when  he  reached  the  base  of  it  he  quickly 
-mounted.  Then  his  partners  knew7  what  he  was  going  to 


A  quick  glance  showed  him  how  the  ravine  could  be 
i  cached  without  the  Indians  seeing  them. 

This  was  all  he  wanted  to  know7. 

Down  he  came  from  the  hill,  and  mounting  his  waiting 
steed,  he  rode  back  to  the  place  where  his  band  and  the 
troopers  were  drawn  up  in  line. 

The  young  Prince  of  the  Saddle  quickly  told  Captain 
Banks  what  he  thought  was  the  best  thing-  to  do 

“Whatever  you  say  we  will  do,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  we  will  send  the  stagecoach  on  to  Weston,  then,” 

he  said.  “I  will  take  my  men  and  make  out  that  we  are 

going  with  it.  But  when  we  get  to  the  bend  just  this  side 

of  the  hill,  we  will  ride  up  the  bank  and  get  to  the  ravine. 

Then  we  will  dash  out  and  catch  the  red  fiends  in  the  rear. 

You  can  then  rush  up,  and  I  guess  we  will  make  short  work 
of  them.” 

“We  certainly  will,”  was  the  answer.  “I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  way  to  get  around  them,  so  they  could  be  at¬ 
tacked  from  the  rear.” 

9 

“No;  and  I  don’t  believe  they  know  it,  either.  They  are 
waiting  for  us  to  dash  up  the  road  after  them ;  but  they  will 
keep  on  waiting,  I  guess.  You  must  not  move  from  here 

with  your  men  till  we  open  fire  as  we  dash  out  of  the  ra¬ 
vine.1 

u 


V . 


.From  the  top  of  the  hill  he  would  be  able  to  look'over  the 
r.tural  breastworks  the  Sioux  had  taken  refuge  behind. 
Young  Wild  West  could  not  be  beat  at  Indian  warfare. 
He  was  a  supple  climber  and  he  soon  reached  the  top  of 
he  hill. 

Then  h (■  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 


I  He  could  just  how  the  red  fiends  were  located. 


But  he  saw  something  else,  too. 


All  right;  I  understand  thoroughly.  You  go  ahead, 
and  when  we  hear  you  fire  we  will  dart  upon  the  Indians.” 

As  Wild  rode  over  to  the  stagecoach  it  occurred  to  him 
hat  that  vehicle  might  be  needed  to  carry  those  who  might 
get  wounded  into  Weston. 

So  he  told  the  driver  that  he  should  drive  on  to  the  other 

side  of  the  bend  in  the  road  and  wait  till  he  said  so  before 
going  any  further. 

“All  right,  Young  Wild  West,”  was  the  retort.  “I  reck¬ 
on  you  are  ther  boss  of  this  business.”  # 

“You  passengers  lay  low  inside  there,”  said  Wild.  “The 
Indians  might  take  it  in  their  heads  to  make  a  charge  in 
this  direction  when  they  see  the  outfit  leaving.” 

“All  right,”  came  from  .one  of  the  passengers.  “How 
about  the  body  of  the  crazy  minister — you  ain’t  going  to 
leave  it  lying  there,  are  you  ?” 

The  stagecoach  is  not  going  through  until  after  this 


u> 


On  the  .id-  of  the  road  opposite  to  them  there  was  the  fight  will,  the  redskins  is  over.  There  may  ho  more  bodies 

onth  of  a  shallow  ravine.  1 


than  that  of  the  crazy  minister  to  take  to  Weston  then.” 
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The  passenger  said  no  more. 

“  Now,  then,  go  ahead,  driver,”  Wild  exclaimed  a  moment 
later,  when  he  saw  that  his  band  was  ready  to  move,  and 
that  the  troopers  were  on  the  alert  for  the  signal  to  make 
the  charge. 

The  stagecoach  started  forward  with  a  jolt,  and  Young 
Wild  West  and  his  band  followed  it. 

The  Indians  must  have  thought  they  had  given  up  the 
fight,  for  they  began  to  yell  exultantly,  and  a  few  shots 
were  fired,  though  they  did  not  attempt  to  give  pursuit. 

They  got  around  the  bend  in  safety,  and  then  as  the 
stagecoach  came  to  a  halt,  Wild  led  the  men  up  the  side  of 
the  road. 

One  minute  later  they  were  in  the  shallow  ravine. 

In  another  sixty  seconds  they  would  be  upon  the  Sioux. 

Wild  cast  a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the 
look  of  deadly  determination  on  the  faces  of  his  followers. 

“Now,  then,  boys!”  he  cried,  and  they  dashed  up  the  ra¬ 
vine  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Like  a  whirlwind  Young  Wild  West  and  his  gallant  band 
charged  around  the  angle  of  rock  at  the  end  of  the  ravine. 

After  him  came  the  bold  troopers,  and  then  the  Indians 
were  treated  to  a  surprise. 

The  bullets  flew  as  thick  as  hail  stones,  and  at  almost 
every  shot  a  redskin  bit  the  dust. 

Young  Wild  West  was  here,  there  and  everywhere,  it 
seemed. 

He  was  right  in  his  glory  when  in  close  quarters  with  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians,  for  he  owed  them  a  grudge  that 
would  never  lx*  wiped  out. 

He  was  as  cool  as  though  he  were  merely  superintending 
a  dance,  too,  and  was  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  at  the  old 
chief,  who  was  such  a  favorite  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Crawling  Snake  was  a  dangerous  chief — probably  next  to 
Sitting  Bull  himself  lie  was  most  to  be  feared  by  the  whites. 

It  would  be  good  policy  to  get  him  out  of  the  wav. 

Pretty  soon  Wild  saw  the  old  fellow. 

He  hod  stayed  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  long  enough  to  see 
that  his  braves  were  getting  badlv  whipped,  and  now  he  was 
beating  a  retreat. 

Young  Wild  West  spoke  a  word  to  hi.*  intelligent  horse, 
and  away  went  the  sorrel,  leaping  over  the  dead  and  alive 
that  were  in  his  way. 
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ST  AT  THE  STAKE. 


The  boy  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  for  the  bullets 1 

all  around  him,  but  none  hit  him. 

He  overtook  Crawling  Snake  just  as  lie  had  emptic 
chambers  of  both  his  revolvers. 


The  chief  was  in  the  same  fix,  evidently,  for  he  turael 


light  it  out  with  iiis  knife. 

Wild  had  his  hunting  knife  from  his  belt  in  a  jiffy. 
The  next  instant  the  two  horses  crossed  necks  n-aj 


high  in  the  air  as  they  did  so. 

The  knife  blades  clashed  together,  and  the  battle  was  orf 
Young  Wild  West  was  right  in  his  element  now,  and 
though  lie  had  a  wily  foe  to  combat  with,  he  forced  the 
fight. 

Unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  been  scg| 
tered  in  wild  disorder  and  that  they  were  surrounded  by  K 
men  from  Weston  and  the  troopers,  the  two  fought  onJ* 
Both  horses  were  trained  to  such  work,  and  the  evolution.' 
they  went  through  made  the  onlookers  applaud. 


But  Young  Wild  West  had  all  the  best  of  the  fight  from 


the  start. 

The  old  chief  was  fast  weakening,  and  the  end  was 
hand. 

With  one  last  effort  he  made  a  terrible  lunge  at  Wild  I 
dropped  his  guard. 

Wild's  blade  flashed  in  the  morning  sun,  there  was  a  th 


and  then  Crawling  Snake  rolled  from  his  horse  in  the  k 


throes  of  death.  1 1  *  j’l 

'i  oung  Wild  West  dismounted,  and  with  a  quick  mov^ 
ment.  of  his  knife,  took  the  scalp  belt  of  the  old  chief. 

“  I  am  going  to  make  this  a  present  to  Arietta.”  he  sail! 
to  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “It.  will  remind  her  of  the  time  when 
T  was  at  the  stake,  and  incidentally  make  her  think  of  4^ 
time  she  got  so  jealous  of  me.” 


THE  END. 
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